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R. H. E. BEDDINGTON is, of course, by no means the 

doyen of race-horse owners. Ten years before the orange, 
chocolate sleeved jacket was registered, Lord Coventry, who to 
the gratification of all racegoers still has horses in training, had 
won the Grand National, and in the autumn of the following 
year, after having taken the Liverpool a second time, he carried 
off the Cesarewitch; but Mr. Beddington has been prominent 
amongst owners for little short of half a century, and few men 
who have enjoyed—or suffered from—racing experiences for half 
that period continue to take such vivacious interest in the sport. 
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lt was as long since as 1878, the year in which Doncaster won 
the Derby, Marie Stuart the Oaks, and the two fought out the 
finish with desperate energy at Doncaster, the filly having a head 
the better of it, that Mr. Beddington first ran a horse. At the 
Middle Park Sale, at that time one of the chief media of yearling 
distribution, he purchased a son of Lord Lyon and La Rose 
whom he named Lionel, and adopting the nom de course of 
‘‘Mr. H. E. Roberts’’—soon to be abandoned—sent it to be pre- 
pared by Ford, a well-to-do if not particularly prominent trainer 
of the period, at Rottingdean. The colt ran in the Brocklesby 
of 1874, finishing nowhere to Cashmere. A great many of the 
men who were conspicuous at the period have finished their races, 
but a few days before writing this Mr. Beddington was in the 
Birdcage at Newmarket in conversation with Alfred Sadler, Senr., 
who in the year mentioned had gone down to Rottingdean on 
purpose to ride in Lionel’s trial. 

The man who wins with his first horse may be esteemed lucky 
from one point of view, unlucky from another. Success is always: 
delightful; nevertheless, when an owner begins his turf career 
with the notion that victories are easily attained, experience to 
the contrary, which will almost inevitably come sooner or later, 
may cost him a good deal of money. The first race Mr. Bedding- 
ton won was with a horse named Chopin, who had been bought 
by John Mannington, a famous veterinary surgeon, at a weed- 
out sale. This was the first race run over the old Leicester 
course, and there also Mr. Beddington scored in the Gopsall Park 
Stakes, with an apparently hopeless outsider named Mahala. 
This was, I think, the beginning of the long connection which 
existed between the subject of my present sketch and Tom 
Cannon. Mahala started at 20 to 1 offered, it being imagined 
that there was a certainty in Bruce, ridden by Fred Archer. Odds 
of 9 to 2 were laid on him, and he may quite possibly have justi- 
fied the estimate had he not gone the wrong side of a post. 

In 1875, however, Mr. Beddington became possessed of a 
son of Blair Athol and Lovelace whom he called Altyre. The 
young one cost no more than 600 guineas, and proved to be an 
extraordinarily remunerative bargain. Altyre was not really 
ready as a two-year-old, and his owner benefited by the patience 
with which the colt was treated. In the last century I fancy that 
sound animals were brought out much more frequently than they 
are at present, though I am not prepared to suggest that this 
is because there has been any marked diminution in the matter 
of soundness. Altyre, however, is one of several instances of 
horses who were started continuously when it was _ recognised 
that they were fit to run. At the Newmarket Second Spring 
1876 he came out on the Tuesday and won the Ditch Mile 
Handicap by eight lengths. On the Thursday the first race 
of the day was a Plate run over the Cesarewitch Course, which 
he won by fifteen lengths, and later on the same afternoon he 
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started for, and had no difficulty in securing by six lengths, a 
Welter Handicap. It had occurred to Mr. Beddington that his 
colt was very likely to win these three events, and that he would 
try if he could not make the sequence pay to the extent of 
£10,000. Altyre started at 3 to 1 for the first event, so a bet of 
£1,500 yielded a profit of £4,500. Odds of 5 to 2 were obtain- 
able about the Thursday Plate, and in the course of the after- 
noon the £10,000 was duly won. 

Altyre was considered to have a fair chance for the Derby of 
1876, at least this was the opinion of his friends, but other animals 
had much stronger followings, and Mr. Beddington was able to 
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book a bet of 20,000 to 300 with the late Robert Lee, a bookmaker 
with whom many readers probably had transactions, as the writer 
had on not a few occasions. Bad luck attended Altyre. On the 
morning of the Derby when sent out to do his last canter he got 
rid of his boy and dashed off on his own account, escaping serious: 
injury though it may be imagined that the episode could not have 
been without its effects. He started at 100 to 15, which may be 
considered a ‘‘ nice price’’ from the point of view of the taker of 
the bet mentioned. This was Kisber’s year, Robert Peck running 
second and third with Forerunner and Julius Czesar, Petrarch, 
favourite at 2 to 1, fourth. Altvre was sold soon afterwards to: 
Lord Wolverton and Mr. Dudley Milner. 

I have written elsewhere about a rather curious affair which 
happened in 1877, drawing the moral from it that accurate history 
is not easy to compile, and that owners’ recollections are fre- 
quently contradicted by the record of facts in the Racing Calendar. 
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Someone sent me a letter on the subject of dead-heats of three, 
naturally among the rarest of occurrences. | My correspondent 
informed me that such a dead-heat had taken place in 1885, or he 
thought that was the date, between Mr. Beddington’s Palpito, 
Lord Lonsdale’s Telegram, and a filly named Titania IT. belong- 
ing to Charles Hibbert, the bookmaker. Before commenting on 
this, in order to make sure I examined the Calendar, could find 
no account of the race in 1885, and, continuing to search, drew 
other volumes blank from 1880 to 1890. I asked Mr. Beddington 
whether such a finish had ever happened, and he replied that my 
correspondent was wrong, he could not of course have forgotten 
so exceptional a circumstance and had no recollection of it. We 
happened, however, to be examining old Calendars one day at his 
Newmarket residence, and surely enough there was the record of 
the dead-heat of three in 1877. Archer had ridden Palpito in the 
run-off and had beaten the filly a head, Telegram breaking a 
fetlock in the course of the race. 

In this same year, 1877, Mr. Beddington attended a yearling 
sale and remarks incidentally that an excellent lunch was _ pro- 
vided.. During the afternoon a late foal named Alchemist, a son 
of Roscicrucian and Gold Dart, entered the ring. Alchemist. had 
been brought into the world on May 27th, which happened to be 
Mr. Beddington’s birthday. He was a good-looking colt, and 
influenced by the date of his nativity Mr. Beddington put him in 
at 200 guineas on which there was no advance. It was a par- 
ticularly lucky purchase. As a two-year-old, on May 8th at 
Newmarket, before he was actually two years old, Tom Cannon 
won a Maiden Plate on him, but it was the following season that 
he distinguished himself. In 1879 Mr. Beddington took four 
horses to the Epsom Summer Meeting, with the result that he 
won five races. Alchemist came out for the Craven Stakes, with 
which the meeting opened, and Tom Cannon got him comfort- 
ably home. On the same afternoon his filly Sabella, a daughter 
of Blair Athol and Jocosa, won the Woodcote, beating Preston 
Pans, The Abbot and other useful animals. On the Wednesday 
he won the Stanley Stakes with Brotherhood, a son of Rosci- 
crucian and Hilda. On the Thursday Serpolette II., a daughter 
of Lanercost, won the Chetwynd Plate, and on the Friday 
Alchemist—Tom Cannon up on all these horses—won the Pad- 
dock Plate, later in the day being beaten only half a length for 
the Epsom Gold Cup. It is not often that an owner has such a 
run of luck. 

Alchemist went on to Ascot, where he was engaged in the 
Trial Stakes, the only animal entered as not to be sold, and conse- 
quently burdened with an extra 14lb. This race he won, and 
Sabella also repeated her Epsom victory. Tom Cannon could 
not ride her, being claimed for something of Sir Frederick John- 
stone’s, so Archer did duty victoriously. Another of Mr. 
Beddington’s horses at this time was Scot Guard, who, however, 
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showed little promise in his early career, and was sold to the 
Duke of Hamilton, for whom he won a number of the principal 
hurdle races. Mr. Beddington was also premature in getting rid 
of Strathern, a son of Strathconan and Charmonie, who after a 
successful appearance at the Newmarket Second Spring, carried 
off the New Stakes at Ascot, which it is perhaps needless to say 
has almost invariably been taken by a two-year-old who has had 
a more or less brilliant career before him. Strathern was very 
little expected, long odds were laid on Cadogan, greatly fancied 
for the Derby next year, and two or three others were backed 
freely. Tom Cannon waited with exemplary patience, and the 
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race was to a great extent a forecast of the same jockey’s amazing 
victory at Newmarket when on Iinthusiast he dropped down upon 
Donovan and Pioneer, to win the Two Thousand by a head. 
Strathern as a four-year-old, when owned by Mr. John Foy, 
brought off a 40 to 1 chance for the Hunt Cup. 

In 1880 Mr. Beddington got rid of nearly all his horses. He 
married and imagined he would have little time for racing. For 
some reason or other he kept a couple, one of them being 
Monarch, who won the Payne Stakes of 1881, among those behind 
him being two who were to make their marks in Turf history, 
Tristan and Scobell. The other colt retained was a son of Blue 
Gown and Armada, named Azuline, who showed little promise 
when tried, but nevertheless took Tom Cannon’s fancy; and the 
Danebury trainer suggested taking him to Stockbridge and seeing 
whether he could not be turned into a useful hunter. Tom 
Cannon’s perspicuity was amply justified. With Mr. Arthur 
Coventry in the saddle Azuline won a £300 Hunters Flat Race 
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ROCKFLINT IN TRAINING 


at Sandown, another at Kempton, Mr. William Bevill riding, a 
third at Kempton, Mr. Arthur Coventry again in the scarlet and 
white hoops, and a fourth at Sandown with the same jockey. 
That season in fact as a four-year-old he was undefeated, and he 
carried off his first three races, these over jumps, the season 
following. So well had he been galloped at Danebury that on 
the occasion of his first appearance as a hunter Mr. Beddington 
had £1,000 on him, and by no means let him run loose 
subsequently. 

The soil of Essex is for the most part not considered suitable 
for breeding thoroughbred stock. Mr. Beddington, however, 
had a farm there, at Maldon, on which two of his mares produced 
useful animals. One of these was known as Maundy Money, who 
proved to be valuable in more ways than one. It was her owner’s 
custom to make an annual match with an owner of the period, 
Mr. Albert Deacon. Each picked’a yearling to run next season. 
Maundy Money was matched with a colt named Peter Melville, 
of whom Mr. Deacon thought much, but the filly beat him easily, 
subsequently running second for the Gimcrack, to Styx, and then 
taking the Prince of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster by three- 
quarters of a length. This race is always regarded as a test of 
merit, being run over a mile and almost invariably bringing out 
a good field. There had been a difficulty in obtaining a jockey, 
and Mornington Cannon suggested wiring to Danebury, where 
there was a clever young apprentice of his father’s in George 
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Brown—whose career was cut short by a fatal accident. Asa 
three-year-old Brown won the Crawfurd Plate on Maundy Money, 
but it was in the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood that the filly in- 
directly did Mr. Beddington and some of his friends a remark- 
ably good turn. Throstle, giving her 71lb., won by a length and 
a half, a performance which Mr. Beddington knew meant a great 
deal, and he told Lord Alington, the owner of the winner, that 
his mare would win the Leger. Lord Alington was inclined to 
deride the idea, Maundy Money’s owner, however, being so posi- 
tive that Lord Alington asked him to back her for him for the 
Doncaster classic, and Mr. Beddington took him 8,000 to 90. 

In my recently published reminiscences, ‘‘ A Sporting and 
Dramatic Career,’’ I have told the story about this which I may 
perhaps be permitted to quote.  ‘‘ My friend Arthur Sullivan 
was one of Wallace Johnstone’s guests at St. Vincent, Doncaster, 
the convenient house he was accustomed to lease for the race week, 
and I well remember the chaff which was directed at the famous 
composer the evening before the Leger, in consequence of his 
having taken 1,000 to 80 about Throstle some weeks before. The 
rest of us had all backed either Ladas or Matchbox, or both of 
them, the latter, Throstle’s stable companion, being generally 
regarded as the only possible danger to the Derby winner. _ I 
was out on the course to see the horses canter early on the Wed- 
nesday morning, and as Throstle went past made some unflatter- 
ing remark about her appearance to her trainer, John Porter; for 
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she struck me as looking light and tucked up. ‘ No wonder,’ he 
remarked, ‘when she has been doing her work for ever so long 
with an animal 21 1b. better than herself.’ That, of course, was 
Matchbox, and shows what Porter thought of Throstle’s chance. 
Indeed, having what was for him an unusually large bet on 
Matchbox, he had ‘saved’ on Ladas. It need hardly be observed 
that Throstle won, to the universal amazement, and at dinner that 
night Arthur Sullivan had altogether the best of the joke.” 

Another good colt bred by Mr. Beddington was Earwig, a 
son of Hampton and Wriggle. He also won the Prince of 
Wales’s Nursery, the Clearwell, and as a three-year-old, after 
running second to Gulistan for the Hastings Plate, was third in 
the memorable Derby in which Persimmon just had the better of 
St. Frusquin. As a four-year-old Earwig was beaten a head for 
the Ascot Stakes by the French importation Masque, and he was 
also beaten a head by Birchrod for the Chesterfield Cup at Good- 
wood, a race I have cause to remember. There was at that time 
a most energetic backer of horses whose habit it was to take a 
number against the field if he had no particular fancy. On this 
occasion he had selected half a dozen; we had lunched together 
and I was weakly induced to follow his example. Our six filled 
the places from second to seventh, Birchrod as just remarked 
winning by a head. There were great hopes of Earwig for the 
Cesarewitch, but also a doubt as to his soundness. Wadlow, 
who trained him, put the case plainly before the owner. ‘“‘ He 
will win the Cesarewitch if he does not break down, but I fear he 
may possibly do so. What do you think about it? Shall we 
send him along and see what he will stand, or go cautiously ?” 
Mr. Beddington thought the matter had better be put to the test, 
and a strong gallop caused the horse to crack. 

If space permitted | should dwell upon Shemer, whom Mr. 
Beddington bought out of a selling race to do duty as a trial 
horse, scarcely expecting that he would ever win anything, but 
though he was supposed to have broken down he continually got 
his head in front, and when afterwards sold to John Hammond, 
the owner of St. Gatien and Florence, won half a dozen more 
races off the reel. A horse of Mr. Beddington’s was responsible 
for a particularly startling sensation in 1910. This was a colt 
called Magic, a son of Martagon and Sesame, who was sent to 
Goodwood to fulfil an engagement in the Cup which seemed a 
waste of railway expenses; for the mighty Bayardo was in the 
field with all the prestige of an astonishingly brilliant perform- 
ance in the Ascot Cup, and was naturally regarded as absolutely 
invincible. Odds of 20 to 1 were laid on Mr. Fairie’s great horse. 
As to the other two starters, 20 to 1 was on offer against Magic, 
66 to 1 against the third runner, an animal named Bud. _ I recol- 
lect Mr. Beddington telling me before the race that he did not 
think his chance utterly hopeless, but I must confess to having 
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scorned the idea that Magic could make Bayardo trot. Possibly 
the son of Bay Ronald was not at his best. After the race it 
appeared that some men had not altogether liked the look of him 
in the paddock before he was saddled, but if he had won I scarcely 
think anything would have been heard of these criticisms. As it 
was, one of the most amazing upsets in racing history took place, 
Magic beating Bayardo a head. Magic was as a matter of course 
backed for several races afterwards, a fictitious idea of his merit 
having been formed, but he never won again. 

Possibly the best horse Mr. Beddington has ever owned, at 
any rate certainly one of the best, is Rock Flint, a son of Rock 
Sand and Trigger, whose two-year-old career was full of promise ; 
indeed, it appeared inevitable that he must have done great things 
had he remained sound. Rock Flint came out for the Spring 
Two-Year-Old Stakes at Newmarket, on that occasion not at all 
fancied. There were only seven runners, five of them priced, 
Rock Flint not mentioned; but he unexpectedly ran second. For 
the July Stakes, ridden by Maher, he beat the favourite, Rose- 
worthy, and at Goodwood, Maher again in the saddle, he defeated 
the famous Craganour for the Molecomb Stakes, 4 to 1 against 
Rock Flint, 9 to 4 on the colt who was afterwards so unfortunately 
disqualified for the Derby. At Doncaster for the Tattersall Sale 
Stakes Rock Flint started at 4 to 1 on, and won at his ease, but 
his career was checked in the Middle Park Plate, for which Craga- 
nour, Shogun and Louvois occupied the first three places, and he 
could only get third to Louvois and Sanquhar for the Dewhurst. 
In both this and the Middle Park, however, Radiant, Day Comet 
and Harmonicon behind him. Rock Flint has already made his 
mark at the stud, and is strongly attracting the attention of owners 
of mares. 

A circumstance in connection with Mr. Beddington’s racing 
career which must not be left out is that he was for a time the owner 
of Mowerina, the best brood mare the Duke of Portland ever 
possessed, dam of Donovan, Raeburn and other famous animals. 
She was bred by the late Mr. Otto Scavenius, then Chamberlain 
to the King of Denmark, and had won races in her first three 
seasons. <As a five-year-old she was advertised for sale in the 
sheet Calendar and Mr. Beddington gave 500 guineas for her. 
In his colours, ridden by Fordham, she won a race at Northamp- 
ton, and entered to be sold for 800 guineas, for at that period bids 
could be advanced by a single guinea, and was bought in for 813 
guineas. At the Newmarket Craven Meeting next year she won 
a sweepstakes and was sold to Lord Rossmore for 1,220 guineas. 
The Duke of Portland purchased her privately and she proved a 
veritable goldmine. 

For the rest it may very briefly be said that Mr. Beddington 
is a man of many friends, and there is probably not one of 
them who could not relate some instance of his thoughtful kind- 
ness and consideration for others. 
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ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS RIVALS 


A drawback to the writing of a record of Turf history in a 
monthly publication is that by reason of the rapidity with which 
events succeed each other interest in what has passed must to a 
greater or less extent be weakened by subsequent occurrences ; 
but this cannot be helped. I left off last month on the eve of the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting, and now results at the Second 
Spring have in several cases rendered it necessary to adopt fresh 
views. Something must, however, be said in detail about the 
Two Thousand and One Thousand Guineas: these certainly can- 
not be omitted. Throughout the winter, and prior to the start 
of racing at Newmarket in April, an idea was current that Lady 
James Douglas’s Gainsborough would win the first of the season’s 
classics, with the New Derby to come afterwards, and indeed 
would prove himself the best of his year. It was easier to argue 
against than for him. In the circumstances it is perhaps desir- 
able to remind readers who do not follow racing affairs assiduously 
how the case stood. As a two-year-old Gainsborough had run 
thrice, had been beaten out of a place at his first attempt, the 
Thurlow Plate, in July, which went to Mr. McGuffie’s Giantkiller, 
beaten into third place at his second essay, the Ramsey Plate, in 
August, when moreover the winner, Mr. Hulton’s Violinist, 
successful by a length from Sir W. ]. Tatem’s Scatwell, had been 
in receipt of 101b., Gainsborough two lengths behind having a 
similar advantage. This made Lady James’s colt some 16 lb. 
inferior to Scatwell, and though Gainsborough won the Autumn 
Stakes in mid-September at his third and last outing this did not 
apparently amount to much; because Lord Jersey’s Freesia, with 
6 1b. the worse of the weights having regard to sex allowance, 
ran him to a couple of lengths. ‘‘ On the book,’’ therefore, to 
employ the technical phrase, there was really not very much to be 
said for Gainsborough. He was, it will be seen, far from in any 
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way standing out. How then was the fancy for him to be ex- 
plained? The fact can only be that good judges recognised in 
him what they felt to be ground for exceptional improvement, and 
this diagnosis has turned out to be correct. 

Gainsborough’s first appearance this season, in the Severals 
Stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, seemed rather to 
strengthen the position of his opponents. Odds of 10 to L were 
freely offered against him, and so far as could be perceived were 
seldom taken. Mr. S. B. Joel’s Syndrian was in chief demand 
at 7 to 4, Sir W. J. Tatem’s Skyrocket came next at 9 to 4, and 
Mr. Hulton’s Sonning was quoted at 7 to 1. Syndrian won in a 
canter by four lengths, Gainsborough no nearer than fifth, and 
this was exactly a fortnight before the Two Thousand Guineas. 
The reason why so poor a performance was not held to tell more 
against the son of Bayardo and Rosedrop than it did was that 
the Severais Stakes is contested over a five furlong course, and 
he was being trained for a mile race. He struck the critics as so 
backward in condition, however, that many of them could not 
believe in the possibility of his making sufficient advance, during 
the short interval available, to win a Two Thousand, the more so 
because Mr. S. B. Joel’s Polyscope was said to have fulfilled all 
requirements in a trial, and Scatwell’s trainer was understood to 
anticipate his success, notwithstanding that there had been some 
trouble with one of the colt’s feet. 


The Two Thousand Guineas 

Polyscope started a strong favourite at 7 to 4, Scatwell next 
at 3 to 1. Prior to the hoisting of the numbers as much as 7 to 1 
was obtainable against Gainsborough, who, however, speedily 
began to display what is termed ‘‘an upward tendency.’’ He 
had benefited to a surprising extent by his work since the last 
meeting, and it became known that Taylor, whose opinion counts 
for so much, entertained a strong belief that he would win. 
Except that Mr. Walter Raphael’s grey colt Shenley Boy, an 
animal very easily upset, was interfered with by M. Calmann’s 
Bapaume and suffered in consequence, the flag fell to a good start. 
Approaching the Bushes Polyscope seemed to be going well, but 
at that famous landmark he suddenly dropped out. To the sur- 
prise of those who had an idea that Mr. C. T. Garland’s Somme 
Kiss might not stay the distance, Martin, his jockey, was seen to 
be making much use of the handsome son of Sunstar and Stolen 
Kiss, and the pace had proved too fast for Scatwell, who fell back 
beaten. For a moment it looked as if Somme Kiss might win, 
but only fora moment. The bearer of the light blue, black spots, 
was overtaken by the wearer of Lady James Douglas’s pink and 
white stripes, two or three strides effectually settling the situation, 
leaving Gainsborough to win by a length and a half, which 
might I think have been not a little increased. | Excuses were 
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made for the two better favourites, for Polyscope that he broke a 
blood vessel, for Scatwell that his foot had tended to stop him. 
Another of the Manton trained colts finished a bad third, this 
being Major Waldorf Astor’s Blink, a third of them, Mr. J. B. 
Thornycroft’s Thermogene, was seventh, the fourth Bapaume one 
of the last three. The so-called Two Thousand Guineas was in 
fact worth to the winner £5,100 and will be the richest prize of the 
season. 


The One Thousand Guineas 

There is a current notion that one should look for surprises 
in the One Thousand Guineas, notwithstanding that a study of 
results shows that much about what is anticipated often, if not 
generally, happens. Diadem was expected to win last year and 
did so. The previous season Canyon had been second favourite. 
Mr. J. A. de Rothschild’s Atmah in 1911 was indeed unexpected, 
but prior to that there had been no considerable surprise since 
1893, when the late Sir J. B. Maple’s Siffleuse created a sensation 
by beating her owner’s Dame President, who was supposed to be 
vastly the better of the two, and in fact a ‘‘ good thing.’’ The 
recent One Thousand was, however, among the most surprising 
in the history of the race. Of the eight starters only two were 
regarded as possessing chances. The event was supposed to be 
a match between Lord Londonderry’s Benevente and Mr. A. W. 
Cox’s My Dear, the latter a stable companion of Gainsborough. 
She had won the only two races for which she had started last 
vear, and the fact that one of them had been the 7 furlong Dew- 
hurst Plate was accepted as evidence that she could stay, always 
necessarily a leading question. In the Free Handicap for Two- 
Year-Olds Benevente had been rated as the best of the fillies, and 
moreover had shown herself to have in a large degree retained 
her merit by winning the Craven Stakes a fortnight previously, 
when Thermogene had been greatly fancied. This Manton colt 
had started favourite at 2 to 1, Benevente 5 to 2. She had given 
him 12lb., irrespective of sex allowance, and beaten him very 
easily by two lengths. At first, nevertheless, when betting 
opened—and needless to say the market has unique value as an 
index of general opinion—My dear was in chief demand, little if 
anything over even money being obtainable against her; for the 
Manton stable had shown itself to be in great form and there was 
no secret about the confident belief in the daughter of Beppo and 
Silesia. Benevente was slightly indisposed, in spite of which, 
though I could not gather that her trainer, Captain Dewhurst, 
really felt particularly sanguine, Lord Londonderry’s filly sup- 
planted the other, winding up at 11 to 10, while 6 to 4 was to be 
had about My Dear. For the rest 100 to 8 was on offer against 
Lord Anglesey’s remarkably good-looking Wilton, 20 to 1 
against Mr. Donald Fraser’s Herself and Mr. Thornvcroft’s 
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Damask, the contemptuous odds of 50 to 1 being the return 
against Lord Derby’s Ferry and a couple of others of the appar- 
ently hopeless division, Lady’s Mantle and Chicken Pie. 

Admirers of My Dear appeared to be fully justified when the 
critical moment of the race was approaching. Before the Bushes 
were reached Benevente was beaten, and My Dear looked to have 
an easy task. The friends of Herself had entertained a notion 
that she might beat Wilton for third place. She did not seem in 
the least likely to beat My Dear, however, and the race was 
regarded as well nigh as good as won, when in the Abingdon 
Bottom Ferry came with a rush, caught and passed My Dear, who 
was continuing her journey, rather slackening than quickening 
her pace. Ferry strode freely up the ascent out of the dip; 
apparently the mile was too far for Mr. Cox’s filly notwithstand- 
ing her Dewhurst victory. The result was amazing, for Ferry, 
attractively bred as she is, a daughter of Swynford and Gondo- 
lette, had never seemed to be anything but a moderate handicap 
horse. Last year she had run thrice without success; at the 
Craven Meeting Lord Londonderry’s Beaufort, a colt of compara- 
tively small pretensions, had given her 101b. and beaten her. It 
must be confessed that he was lucky to do so, as she got away 
badly at the start, but one would have imagined that it would 
have required something a great deal better than Beaufort to win 
the One Thousand Guineas. I have emphasised the word 
“‘apparently ’’ because, unwilling as I am to blame Donoghue, 
My Dear’s jockey, a simple explanation would be that he failed 
to see Lord Derby’s filly till too late. 


Some Notable Races 


There were some other interesting races at the First Spring 
Meeting. Two fillies, probably the best of their respective years, 
ran and won their races, Lord d’Abernon’s Diadem, with 9st. 7 Ib. 
on her back, comfortably carrying off the Bretby Handicap, and 
Mr. Michalinos’s beautiful Zinovia winning the March Stakes 
from Mr. S. B. Joel’s Rivershore, with Sir William Cooke’s Bay 
d’Or and Sir Hedworth Meux’s Dansellon third and fourth. Mr. 
Hulton’s Violinist reappeared in this race but seemed to be little 
fancied, though according to two-year-old running he could be 
made out considerably better than Gainsborough, as shown on a 
previous page. Sir W. J. Tatem’s Treclare by a stroke of luck 
was enabled to win the Three-Year-Old Handicap, carrying 9st., 
for His Majesty’s Jutland, in receipt of 221lb., must inevitably 
have beaten him with something to spare but that his jockey was 
hampered and unable to find a clear course until too late to take 
full advantage of it. Another bearer of the Royal colours, Etoile, 
a daughter of Sunstar and Princesse de Galles, did well enough 
to make a dead-heat for the Ely Plate with Mr. Joel’s Sundari, 
and it may be noted that there was a race for the Whip, Mr. 
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Washington Singer with St. Eloi challenging and beating Lord 
Derby’s Seneschal. This race finished at the ‘‘ Top of the 
Town,”’ a course which had not been used for several years and 
revived many old memories. As regards the two-year-olds, a 
couple of decidedly useful and possibly good ones were discovered 
in Lord Ellesmere’s Intrusive colt, who won a Maiden Plate, and 
Sir George Noble’s Bruff Bridge, who won the May Plate. 


The Newmarket Stakes 


The event of the Second Spring Meeting was the Newmarket 
Stakes, which though decreased in value was still worth £2,530. 
Doubt as to whether Somme Kiss would stay the mile and a 
quarter Across the Flat was by no means shared by Pickering, his 
trainer, who entertained no fears on the subject and proved to be 
correct in his judgment. Somme Kiss started at 7 to 4, and won 
without difficulty from Thermogene by three parts of a length, 
Treclare only a head behind. There may be some excuse for 
Thermogene’s indifferent exhibition in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, as he started slowly. Nevertheless his second in the 
Newmarket Stakes seems somewhat to detract from the merit of 
Somme Kiss. In the Two Thousand Thermogene had been 
behind Rocksavage, Roideur, and Jack Point, as well as the first 
three, which must be reckoned a moderate performance even 
though there was of course no serious competition for unremuner- 
ative places, and as also noted Thermogene had shown himself 
considerably more than a stone behind Benevente. This number 
of the magazine will be published shortly before the Derby, in 
which all being well Gainsborough and Somme Kiss will meet 
again. My impression was that Somme Kiss had tired before 
the post was reached in the Newmarket Stakes, and I have a strong 
conviction that Gainsborough will beat him in the Derby, and 
will moreover win it. Prior to the introduction of the Newmarket 
Stakes, the Payne Stakes, also for three-year-olds, was the 
principal event of the Second Spring Meeting. For this Poly- 
scope came out to redeem if he could the reputation he had 
smirched in the Two Thousand. He made his way to favouritisni 
at 2 to 1 after Mr. Hulton’s Silvanite, a failure at the Craven 
Meeting, had first occupied that position, but neither proved to 
have any chance against an evidently useful colt, another from 
the formidable Manton stable, Mr. Cazalet’s Air Raid, who had 
won the Somersham Plate at the previous meeting, when, how- 
ever, he had little to beat. Polyscope was absolutely last of the 
half-dozen runners, and appears to be a strangely overrated 
animal. 

His Majesty’s Jutland needs a strong jockey, as Lord Marcus 
Beresford, the manager of the King’s horses, had perceived, and 
he secured the services of Donoghue, who readily carried off the 
Three-Year-Old Handicap. Rivershore also added to his list of 
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successes by beating Sir William Cooke’s Rocksavage in a Sweep- 
stakes. Of the older horses, Lord Carnarvon’s Vizier un- 
expectedly beat what was supposed to be an invincible three-year- 
old in Mrs. Arthur James’s Stony Ford, it being also assumed 
that the Vizier had small chance against Mr. Winan’s Planet 
and Mr. de Pledge’s By Jingo. Sir Hedworth Meux at length 
obtained a success with Dansellon, who thrice last year had been 
pitted against the invincible Gay Crusader, and there was a 
particularly exciting race for the Abingdon Plate between Lord 
Derby’s Phalaris, carrying 10st. 7lb., and Syndrian, 9st. 3b. 
With eight starters in the field this was regarded as absolutely a 
match, odds of 50 to 1 being offered bar the two, and the general 
judgment proved correct, for Phalaris, favourite at even money, 
beat the other, who pressed him in the market at 5 to 4, by half a 
length. On the first day of the meeting a couple of the two-year- 
olds who have already been mentioned came out again, Bruff 
Bridge, who had been in receipt of 7lb. from Propagation in the 
May Plate, now giving her 5 lb. and beating her without difficulty 
for the Somerville Stakes, and later in the day the Intrusive colt 
having things all his own way, with odds of 11 to 4 on him, for 
one of the divisions of the Norfolk Plate. Sir John Thursby won 
the Breeders’ Stakes with a neat filly named Lightly, a daughter 
of Winstanley and Torchlight, just beating Lord Falmouth’s 
Perion, who, however, is not so good as rumour made him out to 
be. Torchlight, a beautiful mare and beautifully bred, was, it 
may be remembered, among the very best of her season as a two- 
vear-old. 


The late Mr. Gordon Bennett 


In an old pocket book a short time ago I came upon a card 
inscribed ‘‘ Mr. Bennett, 104, Avenue des Champs Elysées.’’ It 
reminded me of particularly pleasant days gone by, and soon 
after the discovery of this card, which had lain unheeded for a 
decade or more, came the account of the giver’s death; for the Mr. 
Bennett was Mr. Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald. The 
reason he gave me his card was that he had asked me one day 
when we were shooting at Cheveley whether I had ever seen any- 
thing of sport in France, and on my replying in the negative had 
most kindly said that if I would mention a date within a certain 
given period he would organise a day’s covert shooting for me. 
Circumstances prevented me from taking advantage of his pleas- 
ant suggestion. I recall him well at Cheveley, not a bad shot 
nor yet a good one, quaint in attire, for he used to stuff his trousers 
into the tops of boots which were neither one thing nor the other, 
neither high nor low. I have described in my lately published 
book, ‘‘ A Sporting and Dramatic Career,’? how puzzled he was 
at poor Harry McCalmont’s extreme delight about winning a 
couple of little steeplechases, £40 events which with expenses 
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deducted, entrances, stabling, travelling, etc., would leave a very 
small margin of profit. Gordon Bennett knew how Isinglass used 
to pile up thousands, and thought that these ’chasers, Lemon 
Squash and Belmont, must also have added largely to their 
owner’s banking account; the fact being that his pleasure arose 
from the knowledge that riding these two winners would be such 
a gratification to his friend poor Charlie Beatty. More than once 
Gordon Bennett kindly invited me on board the ‘‘ Namouna,”’ and 
one afternoon presented me to a distinguished-looking old lady, 
whose face struck me as not altogether strange, though I did not 
recognise it. It was the Empress Eugenie. Gordon Bennett was 
a good fellow when he was pleased, and in his profession one of 
the rare Emperors of Journalism. 


og 


DORMICE JUST OLD ENOUGH TO CLING TO A BRANCH 


BABIES 


BY 


FRANCES PITT 


UNE is the month of the young things, when the tide of life 

which has been flowing since the first buds burst their sheaths 
in chilly March reaches its highest mark, and every nest, every 
burrow, hole, corner and cranny pours forth the inmates that have 
been nursed and reared therein to join the throng of the joyous 
summer world. Young birds hop from twig to twig, and try 
their inexperienced wings in short uncertain flights. There are 
song thrushes, mistle thrushes, with scraps of fluff still clinging 
to their feathers, wee willow wrens in vellowy grey-green, black- 
birds, chaffinches, and scores of others. Small rabbits sit in the 
sunshine, downy owlets hide in the trees and blink down at them 
from above; there are young things everywhere, woodland babies, 
water babies, and babies of the open spaces, like the little leverets 
that crouch in the fields, remaining all day immovable in the form 
where their mother has left them. There they wait, hiding among 
the scanty undergrowth, depending for safety on being over- 
looked, neither stirring nor winking through rain, wind and hail, 
and even threatening danger. At last, with the coming of twilight, 
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the spell is broken, and they are able to move again—such dainty 
fluffy atoms that no wonder the old hare comes cautiously to them 
as if afraid of leaving a trail that will betray their whereabouts to 
some passing fox. 

It seems a dangerous thing to leave such helpless babies ex- 
posed in the open, but whether young rabbits in their snug under- 
ground nursery are really any safer is more than doubtful. The 
burrow may be two feet deep, but foxes, badgers, and dogs have 
all keen noses and are quick to locate the hidden mites, and it 
does not take them long to scratch through the intervening soil, 
to uncover the hidden nursery which is so warmly lined with fur 
and grass. Probably more young rabbits come to an untimely 
fate, notwithstanding all the trouble their mother took, than do 
leverets whose parent merely leaves them more or less in the open 
to take the chances of what may come: The female rabbit cer- 
tainly does take a great deal of trouble for her family. As a rule 
she excavates a hole, about three feet long, on purpose for them, 
which she lines with grass and moss and quantities of fur plucked 
from her own body. This keeps the tiny, blind, helpless mites 
warm and comfortable. Young hares and rabbits afford a similar 
contrast to that between the young of birds such as pewits and 
snipe (which make the barest of nests and whose little ones, clad 
in warm down, are able to run about and pick up food as soon as 
they are hatched), and the callow nestlings of thrushes, finches, 
etc., which have the most elaborate of cradles constructed for their 
benefit. Young rabbits in their well-made burrow are equally help- 
less, but leverets, crouching in the open, are fully clad and can 
see from the first, and if disturbed are able to run away. 

Nothing could be more helpless than some of the young 
birds already referred to but it is for their benefit that the art of 
nest-making rises to its greatest heights; the beautifully woven 
lichen-covered cup of the chaffinch, the domed moss-made home 
of the dipper by the stream-side or under the waterfall, the fragile 
grass nest of the whitethroat, the still more delicate nest of the 
lesser whitethroat, the nightingale’s nest of oak leaves hidden in 
thick undergrowth, are, to mention only a few, examples of 
parental care for the rising generation. Yet, with a very few 
exceptions, once, the occupants have left their cradles to join the 
swarming summer life of field and woodland they never return. 
The nest once left is left for ever! 

For the first day or two after the young birds have ventured 
out into the wide world, while their powers of flight are as vet 
poorly developed, their chief instinct at the approach of danger 
is to ‘‘freeze,”’ not to flee. More often than not they escape 
observation, though sometimes it leads them to sit up in some 
conspicuous pdlace where they cannot escape being seen. For 
instance. I have seen a young song thrush remain immobile and 
apparently confident in its invisibility though standing on bare 
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iron railings. Its perch was about the worst that it could have 
chosen, it was visible from far and near, vet it let me approach 
within a yard or two, and only fluttered away when I stretched 
out my hand to touch it. Had it been perched among bushes the 
odds are that | should never have seen it at all. 


A YOUNG SPARROW-HAWK 


The ‘‘ freezing ’’ instinct is particularly strongly developed 


in all those young birds that we may term ‘‘chicks,’? and which 
are not “‘nestlings.’” I mean the young of sugh birds as plovers, 
snipe, pheasants, partridges, ete., which are able to run about and 
follow their parents. within a few hours of hatching. Being uri- 
able to fly they have no means of escape when danger threatens, 
so the moment the warning is given they crouch flat to the 
ground, and as they harmonise tnost perfectly with the surround- 
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ings they generally escape detection. The greys and browns in 
which most of the chicks are clad are very beautiful, young snipe, 
for instance, being red-brown and black with a powdering of grey, 
and this colour scheme is marvellously obliterative when they 
crouch in a hollow of the wet swampy ground on which they are 
bred and brought up. I have seen an old snipe get up, and have 
marked the spot and walked straight to it, yet it was many minutes 
before | could see the young ones, though all the time I knew 
where they must be to within a few inches. But at last, at my very 
feet, spied first one downy atom, and then another. 

Of all exquisite mites there is not one more beautiful than the 
partridge chick; it is a study in red-browns and yellows, that are 
of great utility to the wearer, as no one who has hunted for 
hidden chicks can doubt, for they are quite invisible when they 
crouch amid leaves and rubbish, or even merely on the bare 
ground. The old birds trust to this resemblance, and at the first 
hint of danger they give a warning call that makes the chicks run 
off and hide; then the parents, with cries of distress, trail their 
wings, tumble about, and do the ‘‘ broken wing’”’ trick for all 
they are worth, and act it so perfectly that few dogs, foxes, or 
cats fail to be deceived or to follow the ‘‘ wounded ”’ birds away 
from the neighbourhood of the hidden family. The further the 
partridges draw off the foe the quicker their injuries mend, until, 
with what sounds like triumphant chuckles, they are able to take 
wing and fly away, to return presently to their still waiting and 
hidden ‘chicks. 

As is well known, pewits always try and draw a foe away 
from their young, flying close overhead, crying and screaming 
their plaintive “ pewit! pewit!’’ Unfortunately, when the enemy 
is human this usually draws attention to the proximity of the 
young, but, as with snipe and partridges, the person has no easy 
task to find the chicks even when he feels sure that they are lying 
on the bare ground within a few yards of him. One may almost, 
if not quite, step upon them without seeing them, for they lie as 
motionless as the stones they so closely resemble. But when once 
the little things know they have been seen, when vou have touched 
and handled them, they make no further attempt to crouch and 
hide, but run off in a lost and helpless manner. 

Perhaps the quaintest of chicks are young moorhens, for 
their colouring is of the weirdest. | They are clad in coal-black 
down, have semi-bald heads which show pink on the top, blue 
patches of skin over each eye, straggling grey eyebrows, some 
grev hairs beneath the beak which look like a sparse beard, and 
brilliant scarlet beaks and shields which show vividly against the 
black down. I should not like to sav that such a colour scheme 
could possibly have any “ protective ’’ value, but I must add it is 
not so conspicuous as one would expect when the small owners 
are among the reeds and rushes; and I have alwavs found hidden 
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moorhen chicks difficult to ‘‘ spot.’’ These chicks are wonder- 
fully self-reliant and self-possessed little things. Once I came 
unexpectedly on a family party feeding in the middle of a, pond. 
There were the two old birds and seven voung ones, and the 
parents were busy amid a thick bed of pond weed catching flies 
and pond grubs for the hungry chicks which squeaked piteously 
to them all the time for food and yet more food. Suddenly one 
of the old moorhens looked up and saw the “ human”’ on the 
bank, and with a startled cry the pair splashed off to the shelter of 
the rushes at the further side of the pond, followed by two of their 


YOUNG MOLES 


little ones, but only two, for the remaining five turning in my 
direction made straight for the shelter of the nearest bush, which 
was close to where I was standing. On they came, paddling 
steadily, made their way between the sunken branches, and took 
shelter in the shadowy places under the bank. They seemed to 
vanish; they were practically invisible, and | feel sure if I had 
not seen them go in | should never have known they were there. 
The thing that amazed me about it was that the tiny mites should 
swim away from their parents, and towards the danger, to obtain 
the best shelter that was to be had. I walked off and left them 
in peace, but looking back I saw the old moorhens swimming 
across the pond, calling softly to the chicks, and the little ones, 
like so many little black specks were sailing gaily across the 
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miniature waves of the pond to meet them. They looked like so 
many little black tug boats fussing along. 

Other quaint water babies are the little water voles, which 
can generally be seen by every brook in the summer time. They 
toddle to and fro by the brook side, or paddle bravely out into 
the current, such quaint furry mites, clad in deep brown and per- 
fect miniature editions of their parents. They look so small and 
helpless that it would seem an easy task to catch one with a land- 
ing net, but he who tries will find that they are well able to take 
care of themselves—they can dodge, turn, and dive, eluding the 
net, and eventually disappearing into some refuge under the 
bank. I remember one small water rat that was caught more by 
luck than skill. It seemed too surprised to be frightened as | 
took it in my hands. It sat up and looked at me; it began to 
wash its face, then it stopped and sniffed the air, looking from 
me to the running water with the overhanging willows and the 
dancing hosts of gnats and may-flies. ‘‘Isn’t it tame!’’ I mur- 
mured as | picked a blade of grass and offered it to it. The mite 
smelt the piece of grass and seemed about to eat it—water voles 
eat only green food—when there was a splash! It had gone! 
It had dived into the brook, and all I could see was a dark streak 
going rapidly down the current. sprang -to. my feet and 
plunged the landing net under the water, the demon of the chase 
taking possession of affairs and leading me to chivy and hunt 
that poor little thing! As a matter-of fact, it did not want pity; 
it must have laughed at my feeble efforts to recapture it, and in 
less time than it takes to tell had ferried across the stream and 
was safe in its home under the further bank. 

Most of the creatures that live in our ponds and streams take 
scant care of their offspring. For instance, most fish leave their 
eges to chance, and are even guilty of eating their own young 
when the latter have hatched out and are swimming about. But 
there is an exception to this rule, and that is the stickleback, 
which fish is a most exemplary parent, not only taking care of 
its eggs, but acting nurse to the young ones for some time after 
they emerge. The most curious part of the matter is that it is 
not the female which cares so tenderly for the little ones, but the 
male fish! The latter in the breeding season is a most beautiful 
little fellow, resplendent in red and green. The hen fish is clad 
in sober brown and is as inconspicuous as her mate is the reverse. 
At the beginning of the breeding season the male takes possession 
of a certain portion of the bank of the pond in which he lives. 
This is his territory, and from it he drives away all and sundry, 
even attacking fish bigger than himself, for his pluck is extra- 
ordinary. At every victory his colours wax more gorgeous, 
though, should he meet with defeat, he slinks away, growing 
immediately pale and faded. If all goes well with him he pro- 


ceeds to the nest-making, gathering mouthfuls of minute rubbish 
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from the bottom of the pond, laying it in a little pile, and weav- 
ing all together with a silky secretion. The next business is the 
eggs. He keeps a keen look-out for passing hens, and every 
female fish that comes in sight is chased to the nest, 
where she leaves a few eggs before swimming off. In this 
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manner he collects a little pile, of which he takes infinite 
care. His red throat is now flaming red, his eyes shine green, 
and every moment that can be spared from peeping in at the 
treasures, and fanning a stream of water through the nest with his 
fins is spent in keeping a look-out for foes. Even a human hand 
or a walking-stick will now be attacked ; indeed, the valour of the 
little fellow knows no bounds. By and by the eggs hatch, and 
then comes his busy time, for the moment he turns his back the 
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tiny fry swim out of the nest, and the proud father has to pursue 
them, take them in his mouth and blow them back, or rather spit 
them into the nursery again! Were he to neglect this their life 
would be a short one, for no stickleback respects its neighbour's 
young; it simply eats them, and many of the tiny mites fall a 
victim to cannibalism. The cock stickleback does not keep his 
family at home for long; as they grow bigger they get more 
venturesome, and at last they all slip away into the watery world. 

Though the stickleback is such an excellent parent, the 
majority of fish are so indifferent to the welfare of their offspring 
that the consequent mortality has to be met by an increased pro- 
duction of eggs. ‘* A turbot, for instance, can produce as many 
as fifteen million eggs in a season, so that if all the descendants 
of a single pair of turbot were to survive, the huge area of the 
oceans would be filled with the solid mass of fishes.’’* Yet so 


great is the destruction that all which really survives is another 
pair of turbot! With all species it is the same; to ensure the 
perpetuation of their kind they must produce many more young 
than can possibly survive. ‘* All organic beings, without excep- 
tion, tend to increase at so high a ratio, that no district, no 
station, not even the surface of the land or the whole ocean, would 
hold the progeny of a single pair after a certain number of genera- 


tions.’’+ This brings before the mind a faint picture of the 
struggle for existence, yet if Nature is ‘‘red in tooth and claw”’ 
it is certain she is more merciful than man, for she does not 
generally kill the finest of each kind, but it is the weakly and the 
unfit which come to swift and sudden death, and the perfect and 
healthy which live to propagate their kind. Life while it lasts 
is joyous, the end swift and unforeseen; there is no harassing 
struggle to ‘“‘make ends meet,’’ and bitter looking forward to 
the possibility of worse times. 

But to go back to the subject in hand, which is not ‘‘ Natural 
Selection,’’ but ‘‘ Nature's Babies.’’ We must not, before 
returning to birds and beasts, forget to mention insects. Some 
kinds, it is true, take no care whatever of their progeny, but 
nearly all the social species look after their young with every 
attention. What wonderful nurses, for instance, are ants! The 
common yellow meadow ants carry the young ones about the 
ant hill so that they shall have the maximum amount of warmth; 
early in the morning the grubs and cocoons will be found 
on the south-east side of the hill, but as the sun moves the nurses 
carry their treasures round the hillock so that they shall always 
be on the warmest side, and late in the afternoon they will be 
found facing north-west. And what devoted little things the 
nurses are! When the mound is opened they do not think of 


* Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, ‘* Evolution and the War.’’ P. 23. 
+ Darwin: ** The Variation of Plants and Animals Under Domestication.’* P. 7. 
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themselves, but only of their charges. Each seizes a grub, or 
cocoon, and tries to carry it off to safety. Often an ant will be 
seen tugging along the cocoon of a young queen which is so 
much bigger than herself that she is almost lost beside it, but 
however difficult the ant finds it to move her burden she will pull 
at it until death overtakes her or she gets it into safety. 

The same devotion to the young runs all through Nature, 
the timidest of creatures become bold in defence of the young, 
and a rabbit has even been known to attack a stoat which was 
killing her little one.* Strangely at variance with this great and 
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compelling instinct is the well-known fact that wild creatures will 
sometimes under exceptional circumstances kill their own young. 
Rabbits will if interfered with destroy their litters, and 
I have known a badger that had young in captivity eat them all. 
I have seen a field vole, which had been caught in her nest with 
her tiny naked young, turn upon them and kill them by biting 
them about the head. It is widely belived among the people of 
the countryside that birds will poison their nestlings if the latter 
are put in a cage and the parents are able to get to them and 
feed them through the bars. Personally, | believe the deaths in 
the latter case are more often, if not always, due to want of 


; * I have not had the good fortunte to see such an episode myself, but have had 
three accounts from reliable people who have seen it happen on different occasions. 
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proper feeding and attention by the owners of the caged mites. 
It is only when one has watched birds for hours, as I have done 
from a ‘‘hide’”’ for photographic purposes, that one can 
appreciate the unremitting attention that they give to the nest- 
lings. Not only are they fed every few minutes, but at every 

visit the nest receives attention, so that the condition of it is 
perfect. How different is the lot of some poor young birds put 
in a cage and subjected to the awkward feeding and attention of 
human ‘beings ! No wonder they generally die. It does not require 
any effort on the part of the old birds to ensure that they shall 
not live to endure the miseries of captivity. It is difficult to say 
what sometimes prompts a creature to destroy its young, for I 
have known a hedgehog nurse and care for her family for more 
than a week in captivity, yet at the end of that time the little ones 
completely disappeared, and, if the guilt of the mother could not 
be proved, circumstantial evidence was fairly strong! Hedge- 
hog babies are the quaintest of little things. . When first born 
they are pale in colour with milky-white spines. To begin with 
the latter are soft, but they quickly harden, and darken in colour. 
Little hedgehogs have a curious plaintive cry, more like the 
twittering of a small bird than the call of a young animal. The 
nursery is usually an old rabbit hole, wherein the mother collects 
a quantity of moss and leaves. The family remain in this snug 
bed until old enough to follow her on her nightly slug-hunting 
expeditions, after w vhich they go out with her. 

Other quaint babies are young dormice. In the Midlands 
they are not born until late in the summer, the mother making 
a special nursery nest of lioneysuckle bark, leaves, etc., in some 
convenient bush. At first they are blind and helpless, but they 
grow quickly, and it is not long before a shake of the bush will 
cause quite a shower of dormice to fly out of the nest! Recently 
a man who was laying down a fence found a family of little 
dormice that were not old enough to run away. He brought 
them to me, as he thought I might be able to rear them, but when 
I saw that they could barely sit up and could only just see | 
despaired of the task. However, it seemed a pity to let the poor 
things die, and I determined to try. With a fountain penfiller, 
a paint brush, and other things, I tried to get them to take milk. 
Late at night, early in the morning, and at all other hours I 
strove to feed them. They did take a little milk, but the task 
was an impossible one, and at the end of a week it was all over! 

Before closing this article mention must be made of what 
are, perhaps, the most wonderful nurseries that any creatures 
make, namely, wasp’s nests and bee’s combs. The latter serves 
for a store-house as well as a nursery, but the wasp’s nest is purely 
and solely a nursery for the young. In that wonderful paper- 
made dwelling the helpless maggots live in safety in their 
l'exagonal cells, cared for and tended by their nurses, the elder 
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sisters, who at any moment are prepared to drive their stings into 
a foe and lay down their lives in defence of the community. 

It is curious to reflect that, whereas the social insects take 
such care of the young, other insects such as flies, moths, butter- 
flies, etc., simply lay their eggs and leave the rest to chance, 
being dead long before the larvae emerge from the shells. Cater- 
pillars have no connection with the creatures that gave them 
birth, but live an independent, self-sustaining existence, very 
different from the well-cared-for life of the helpless wasp maggot 
or bee grub in its beautiful cell. 

But whatever their life histories, however strange the changes 
they undergo, indeed by very reason of these changes, the study 
of young things is even more fascinating than the study of the 
adults. The latter have nearly finished their life cycle, the 
former have still to grow and develop, and, in the case of many 
creatures, to go through wonderful metamorphoses—for what 
wonder of Nature is greater than that the winged moth should 
emerge from the senseless, helpless pupa ! 


A DESTROYER OF LITTLE BIRDS—THE VOUNG CUCKOO 
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The Indian Buffalo 


BY 


A BIG GAME SHOOTER 


“ 7 T was in the beginning of the cold weather that I found 

| myself in camp in one of the plain districts of Assam. We 
were at the time not far from an extensive area of grass jungle, a 
few miles inland from the Brahmaputra river. There was a cer- 
tain amount of cultivation in the neighbourhood of the village, 
near which lay the rest-house we occ upied, but the greater part 
of the country around consisted of extensive stretches of this grass 
jungle. To take advantage of the grazing, which is excellent— 
and the charge made for which by Government is absurdly low, 
only fourpence per animal grazed for the season—it is the custom 
of the Assamese to send out their buffaloes as soon as the rains 
are over to these extensive savannahs near the river, and to keep 
them there till the end of the cold weather. Temporary sheds are 
put up by the men in charge, and pegs driven into the ground 
in rows close by, to which the buffaloes are tied up every even- 
ing. Only the milch cattle are sent, and the milk they give is 
made into ghi (clarified butter). In this state it will keep for 
months. Every day the buffaloes graze freely all over the 
neighbouring grass, and in the evening generally make their 
way of their own accord back to the temporary village which the 
herdsmen have formed. In this they are assisted by the practice 
which obtains of tying heavy metal bells—usually copper or brass 
—to the necks of some of the older and more reliable animals. 
The remainder of the herd usually follow the sound, as the belled 
buffaloes graze their way back to the clearing in which the huts 
stand. A temporary village of this kind is c alled in Assamese, a 
Moh Khuti, from ‘‘ Moh,”’ a buffalo, and *‘ Khuti,’’ a peg, mean- 
ing the place at which the herd is tethered. 

In the jungle around most of these Moh Khutis, wild buffa- 
loes are common; it is the rule for one of the wild bulls to associ- 
ate himself with the herd of domesticated females, and to remain 
with them while out grazing most of the cold weather. The bull 
in such cases is found with the herd only during the day and 
stays behind when the females return to the huts every evening. 
The strain of wild blood thus introduced into the domesticated 
animals is much valued by the Assamese, as preventing deteriora- 
tion and increasing the size and strength of their cattle. It also 
accounts to some extent for the comparative savageness of the 
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Assamese domesticated buffalo, a savageness of which many 
stories are told by the tea planters of Assam. 

One of these Moh Khutis was situated a couple of miles away 
from the rest-house at which we were staying, and on our making 
enquiries we were told that a wild bull had as usual attached him- 
self to the herd, and would probably be seen with them if we weni 
out the following day. There was no objection to our trying to 
shoot him, as it was well known that another bull would soon 
appear if the one then in command were removed. Accordingly, 
next morning my friend and I, both new to the country, went out 
on an elephant. As battery he had a 12-bore gun firing ball, I a 
Martini-Henry rifle. The former was, of course, practically use- 
less, and the latier only of value if a fatal spot could be reached 
with certainty. But we were both young, and not knowing the 
dangerous character of the game we were after, felt fairly satisfied 
with our weapons. There was no howdah, so we sat on the pad, 
and as we had been told that the bull would not be afraid of the 
elephant, we hoped to get within range without much difficulty. 

After leaving the cultivated fields we plunged into the grass, 
and followed the tracks of the tame herd, which had made quite 
a set of paths all round the Khuti. Soon the sound of the bells 
told us whereabouts the females must be, and we soon came on 
them grazing their way out from where they had been tethered 
for the night. We moved about amongst the herd, the grass here 
not being very high, and looked for the bull, but for some time 
did not see him. At last, after about an hour, we descried him a 
long way off, coming from the direction of the river to meet the 
herd. He appeared to be a very fine animal, and had a massive 
head. As we had been told he would not mind the elephant any 
more than the tame ones had done we made no attempt to cenceal 
ourselves, but. stayed quietly amongst the herd, allowing our 
elephant to graze as she moved slowly about. 

The bull, however, appeared cautious, and stopped to scent 
the breeze very often. There was practically no air moving, and 
what there was came from his direction towards us. After about 
half-an-hour of this he had apparently got near enough to make 
out the elephant, for he stopped, and with his nose up and his 
horns laid back examined us attentively for some time. Not 
satisfied with his scrutiny he ceased to.come towards the herd, 
moved to one side, and disappeared in a heavy patch of grass. 

It was evident that he was suspicious of the elephant, and we saw 
we should never get a shot as long as we remained on her back. 
We accordingly resolved to get up trees and see if by sending the 
elephant beyond the grass in which we had seen the bull vanish 
we could not have him driven within range of one of us. So we 
both climbed trees some 300 yards from each other, and sent the 
elephant away to make a long circuit. I was on a cotton tree, 
and very soon found that | was in for a bad time, for it was in- 
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fested with red ants, and these attacked me viciously. — I slew 
scores of them, but it was of little use. They were too numerous 
and too resentful of my presence in their midst. The time passed 
painfully and slowly, and I felt doubtful if [ should be able to 
stay where I was to the end of the beat. Meantime I had to try 
to grin and bear it. 

We had been up in our perches for about an hour, when we 
suddenly saw the bull emerge from the grass. He came out 
quietly looking about him, and we were in hopes he would come 
our way, but he evidently suspected danger, for he turned from 
the herd towards the river and quickly disappeared. Soon after 
the elephant came up and took us off, and we wended our way 
back to the rest-house, much disgusted at our bad luck. 

The next day we were out again, and this time resolved to 
tackle the bull on foot, convinced that it had been the elephant 
which had frightened him. We therefore used her only to carry 
us to the neighbourhood of the herd, and then sent her some dis- 
tance back to take shelter under some trees. Near where we got 
down there was some fairly open ground, with short grass only 
on the sides and in the bed of a nulla, or depression, which in the 
rains carried a flood down to the Brahmaputra. A good many of 
the tame buffaloes were feeding about, and we thought it would 
be well to await the bull here, as there was plenty of open ground 
to give us a shot, and plenty of cover to hide in at the edge. So 
we took up our positions in some long grass at the edge of the 
open, and near where the herdsmen said the bull was pretty sure 
to come out. 

We had been waiting about half-an-hour or more when one 
of the men, who had been round looking after the herd, crept up 
to us and said that he had seen a bull, not the fine one chased 
vesterday, but another and inferior animal, coming towards the 
very spot we were then on. — After a hurried consultation we 
resolved to take what we could get, and to fire at this new bull if 
he came near enough. We guessed that the other animal had 
been thoroughly frightened the previous day, and that there was 
no chance of his coming near the herd for some time, as other- 
wise he would never have allowed this other and smaller beast to 
poach on his preserves. So the herdsman sat down with us in 
the cover and we awaited with impatience the coming of the new 
bull. It was a pleasant day in late November, with a bright sun 
and cool atmosphere. The tame buffaloes were grazing all about, 
one of the belled females being quite near where we stood. 

About fifteen or twenty minutes after the herdsman had joined 
us the bull came in sight. He was a fairly good-sized beast, 
though not at all as fine a specimen as the one we had seen the 
dav before. He came along very slowly, every now and then 

_stopping to graze, or to go up to sniff at one of the cows.  Pre- 
sently he arrived broadside on just opposite where we were and 
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not more than about 80 yards away. Both aiming for the spot 
just behind the shoulder we fired together. The bull gave a start 
and then turned his head in our direction. My companion let off 
his second barrel, | reloaded rapidly, and just as the great beast 
turned away gave him a second bullet. Then he started off at a 
lumbering canter back towards the river, and quickly disappeared 
in the long grass. Knowing that the penetration of the Martini 
is considerable, and that I must have got him somewhere about 
the right place, I said to my companion that we had better follow 
at once, and that we should most likely find him lying dead. But 
as the cover was very thick we had enough sense to send for the 
elephant and get on her back. We quickly came on blood 
spotting the ground, but there was very little and this soon almost 
ceased, so that tracking became very difficult. The ground inside 
the long grass was covered with the tracks of buffaloes, and it 
was impossible to say which marks were those of tame cows and 
which were due to the wounded bull. Presently the cover became 
higher than the elephant, and we could no longer see from our 
seats the few blood-marks on the stems of the grass. We had a 
couple of herdsmen on the pad with us, but even they could do 
nothing, so we all descended and had the folly to begin following 
the wounded bull into the long grass on foot. The elephant came 
along behind, and in this manner we continued the pursuit for 
some time. 

All that there was to guide us was the blood here and there 
on the stems of the grass. From the height at which we found 
the marks, and the fact that they were all on the left-hand side of 
the track, it was clear that the beast had -been hit on the left side, 
and as he had gone on thus far without falling, it was pretty 
evident that the shots had been placed too far back. This was 
all that the track showed. We had been following it on foot for 
over an hour when we came to a place where quite a tangle of 
paths branched off in different directions, and as we were now 
some distance from the tame herd the fresh marks made by the 
wounded bull were to a certain extent distinguishable from those 
made the preceding day by the domesticated cows. In one place 
I saw what I thought was a fresh track, a verv clean-cut mark of 
a double-pointed hoof in the soft ground, and I gave a low whistle 
to bring one of the herdsmen to the spot. When he saw what I 
indicated he at once shook his head, and with the end of a twigs 
touched the narrowest point of the indentation. Going down on 
mv knees, I looked more closely at the mark, and there saw a tiny 
web, spun by some insect across the cut and glistening in the dew. 
Obviously the footprint had not been made that day. But the 
herdsman’s quick eye had detected at once the tiny web, which I 
had missed. Presently a low call from one of the men showed 
that the track had been found, and we resumed our work. 

’ But the bull was at this time not far off, and if he had hac 
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the pluck to wait for us he might very easily have impaled any 
one of us he wished to take. For the cover was so thick that to 
get through at all the grass had to be parted with the hands, and 
though it effectually hindered any rapid progress on our part, it 
would have gone down like wheat-stalks before the charge of a 
buflalo. Happily for us the bull was not in a fighting humour. 
A few vards beyond where the network of paths diverged we 
heard a snort and then the crushing of the grass stems as the bull 
rushed away. Going on quickly we came to where he had been 
standing, and found a good deal of fresh blood on the ground, 
but no marks to indicate that he had been lving down. Evidently 
he had been standing listening for his pursuers, and why he did 
not turn on them | cannot make out. He had everything in his 
favour, for there would have been no possibility of stopping a 
charge by a shot. His horns would have been into one of us 
before a bullet could have been fired. The peril of the thing came 
home to us when the bull went off, but hoping he would behave 
the same way again we very foolishly continued our pursuit in the 
almost impenetrable cover. A change in the nature of the ground 
soon after showed we were nearing the river, for we came across 
a hollow depression, evidently the bed of a stream in the rains, 
all sand, and running across our track. The marks showed that 
the bull had crossed it at a walk. It was about ten yards wide and 
beyond it the heavy grass began again. Into this our quarry had 
gone, and perfectly fresh tracks all round showed that a herd of 
wild buffaloes had that morning been about. In consequence of 
this it became altogether impossible to say which track was that 
of the wounded bull. 

As we were scattered about on the edge of the cover, | sud- 
.denly heard a loud snort to my left, and then the sound of crashing 
jungle, and running back out of the cover [ had been in, I saw 
one of the herdsmen desc ribing a parabola in the air. He fell on 
the soft sand a few yards from the edge, and the next moment the 
bull was on to him. I realised instantly what -had happened. 
While searching for blood-marks on the grass just inside the 
cover the bull had seen him, and had charged. The man had 
turned and fled, but had been caught and tossed just as I emerged. 
Throwing up my rifle, I fired into the buffalo’s hind quarters, 
while with his head down he was endeavouring to gore the man 
again. The shot woke the beast up to the fact that enemies were 
behind him as well as in front, so turning sharply round he saw 
the smoke of the rifle and instantly charged into the centre of it. 
The moment I fired I had jumped to one side to see clear past the 
smoke, and was endeavouring to ram in another cartridge as the 
bull went lumbering past. But before I could get another shot 
he had vanished, and I ran towards the man who had been 
attacked. My friend who had been further into the grass came 
out at the same moment, and we together examined the injured 
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herdsman. He had a long gash in the back of each thigh, one 
made apparently when the bull had caught him first and tossed 
him, and the other when the beast had been standing over him 
and while he lay face downwards on the ground. The man had, 
moreover, inadvertently turned over while the bull was at him, 
and the beast had managed to drive the point of one horn into his 
face and rip it open from the upper lip to just under the left eye. 
Most fortunately no vital parts were touched. 

We at once got some water, bathed the wounds, washed the 
sand and dirt out, and then carried the herdsman back to our 
camp, where we bound up the injuries with strong plaster as well 
as we could, and anointed them with carbolic oil. Of course, 
there was no further thought of pursuing the bull. His remains 
were discovered a week later in a jheel, not far from where we had 
seen him last, and his head for many years adorned my dining- 
room. It was fairly massive though only 7ft. din. along the 
curve from point to point. The injured herdsman’s beauty, was 
‘spoiled, but he recovered very quickly as the wounds healed 
rapidly, and I fancy he would gladly have gone through a similar 
experience again for the douceur we gave him. Both of us shot 
buffalo in Assam afterwards, but neither of us ever again 
attempted to pursue a wounded bull on foot into long grass. 


Photographed by Mrs. Orr. 
BOBBERY PACK MAKING SHORT WORK OF A JACKAL AFTER A GOOD 
I5-MINUTE RUN IN BIHAR. 
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TORSHAVEN : FAROE ISLANDS 


Life in the Faroe Islands 


BY 


LADY GLOVER 


T is difficult to realise that even now, amid the din and strife 

of war and the hurry and bustle of the work that it entails, 
there are still places in remote parts of our Islands where the 
rattle of munitions in the forging has never been heard, the sound 
of guns is unknown, and Nature is still untouched by the hand of 
man. But so it is to-day in some of our quiet backwaters, where 
life is carried on much in the same way now as it has been in the 
past. News from the outer world filters through slowly to these 
remote regions, and its significance and true meaning are only 
half understood or realised by the dwellers in those peaceful dis- 
tricts. Thus it comes about that here in the far off Faroe Islands, 
which lie North of the Shetlands, everything is beautiful still, and 
at peace. 
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In the calm of that isolated spot sea-birds nest securely on 
the rugged shores, or battle with the fierce gales as they were 
ever wont to do, or hover over the foam-flecked waves and heavy 
in-rolling seas in search of their prey, screaming in a frenzy of 
excitement when fish is driven up on the wind-swept beach. 
There the gulls and guillemots and puffins hold revel, and fight 
for their portion of the spoil. All the day long these soft-winged, 
restless birds whirl about in circles in search of the shoals on 


THE .VALUABLE BLUE WHALE 


which they feed, or they rise in white clouds from the ridges of 
stones on the shore and scream in noisy protest when the fisher- 
men return home in their trawlers at eventide, and the women 
and boys help to pull the heavy hawsers of the capstans down to 
the water’s edge in readiness to drag the vessels laden with fish 
up the shelving shore, there to unlade their harvest of the sea 
before the fall of night. 

Sometimes a black speck, that might seem like floating 
wreckage to the unaccustomed eye, is seen on the water, and the 
birds hover over it, and dive, and whirl about wildly, seeking to 
satisfy their curiosity as to what the object might be; for the gull 
is an inquisitive bird, and suspicious of everything unfamiliar to 
him. But the fishermen who know their antics are watching 
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them from the shore in eager anticipation of the good fortune that 
may be coming to them, for they expect that they will be needed 
shortly to help each other in the catching and harvesting of a 
spoil of great value to themselves, and one that will secure com- 
fort in their homes during the long winter months. | For the 
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(3s. gd. a day, wine included) 


arrival of a blue whale in shoal water on the coast is a great event 
in the lives of the inhabitants of the Faroe Islands, and all the 
people turn out to assist in the securing of the booty. The 
women are ready, too, for there is much to be done in cutting up 
and preparing the flesh of the whale, which is excellent eating 
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though a little greasy ; but it makes good and nourishing food as 
they prepare it here, by cutting it into strips and drying it in the 
wind. Then it has to be packed and stored away for winter con- 
sumption. The men are busy meanwhile dealing with the oil 
and blubber, which they use for a variety of household and other 
purposes. When a community is so cut off from the outside 
world, the restricted lives of the people must depend greatly upon 
their own resources for supplies to meet their daily requirements. 


THE BIRD NET 


In the Faroe Islands the Guillemot, Razor-Bill and Puffin, 
or Sea Parrot, are largely used for food, and are excellent eating. 
Their eggs form quite a substantial portion of the diet of the 
inhabitants. The eggs of the Blackhead or Laughing Gull are 
not easy to distinguish from the plover’s eggs; in fact, not a small 
proportion of those collected in England in pre-war days and 
sold as plovers’ eggs were derived from this source, and they 
would be a great addition now to our food supply, because of the 
shortage of eggs, and they would be available as- late in the 
season as May, or even till June. Gulls’ eggs were formerly 
collected in hundreds by our fishermen, who declared that the 
birds spoilt the fishing, and in many places before the war eggs 
were often thrown on the land as fertilisers, while others were sold 
and used by various trades where “ Glaise’’ was required. The 
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eggs of the Herring Gull are found in nests of grass or seaweed 
on the edge of stony slopes or cliffs; they lay two or three of a 
pale olive colour marked with reddish brown, and are excellent 
eating if fresh, as are also those of the Black-Headed gull. But 
hesides the eggs which are used for food, the flesh of these birds 


RETURNING WITH LOAD OF NETTED BIRDS 


is much appreciated in the Faroe Islands, where the inhabitants 
catch the gulls in hand nets. These are constructed something 
like butterfly nets. After a hard evening’s work, men often carry 
back as many as 150 birds on their backs at a time. This kind 
of bird-catching is quite exciting, from a sporting point of view, 
and requires great skill and dexterity to do it successfully. When 
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the men return with well-filled bags, the women pluck off the 
feathers and prepare the gulls for drying; often they are suffi- 
ciently preserved in this way and packed and stored for winter 
consumption. It has been estimated that on one headland alone 
in these Islands, there would be about three million birds during 
the breeding season, so there need be no apprehension as to their 
being exterminated, even if large quantities of gulls were killed 
every year, and their eggs used freely for food. These birds 
breed everywhere along our coasts; also a number of different 
varieties abound on the Scotch and Welsh coasts and in the 
Channel Islands. 


A WHALING STATION : FAROE ISLANDS 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 
No. 13. THE PEKINGESE 


O dog, sporting or non-sporting, has gained popularity so 

quickly as the Pekingese, for though Mr. T. Douglas 
Murray asserts most positively in that first-rate article, ‘‘ The 
Ancient Palace-Dogs of China,’’ which he wrote for Miss 
Smythe’s ‘‘ The Pekingese,’’ some time since, that the dog was 
introduced to this country about 1860, it was not till a com- 
paratively recent date that the variety became recognised and 
was catered for at shows. Registration was granted by the 
Kennel Club in 1898; two years later the Japanese and other 
Asiatic Spaniel Associations were formed and in 1902 the exist- 
ing Pekingese Club was established; subsequently the Pekin 
Palace Dog Association was formed. Mr. Douglas Murray 
argues that Pekingese is quite the oldest variety of dog: he has 
existed in practically the same shape for certainly a thousand 
vears. We may see him in bronze, stone, and ivory, porcelain 
and enamels as well as embroidered in gold and colours. There 
is no mistaking his short legs, slightly bent, his compact build, 
his large eyes, broad forehead and muzzle, well-set ears and his 
squirrel-like plume. 

From time immemorial there had existed a royal breed of 
dogs, and when the summer palace at Pekin was sacked a pair 
was brought to England by a relative of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, another pair by Lord John Hay, who was at the 
time captain of the Odin, while General Dunne looted a fifth, 
which he presented to the late Queen Victoria. The last was so 
small that during the passage home it often slept in General 
Dunne’s forage cap. Landseer painted a portrait of the little 
gem. Up to quite lately it could be seen at Windsor. Looty, 
the one given to Queen Victoria, lived till 1872 and was a great 
favourite. I have a print of the picture before me, the dog was 
fawn and white in colour and, judged by appearances, very 
active. He was not quite as pinched in muzzle as some of the 
present day specimens, but it cannot be wondered at that he 
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was greatly prized. The colour of the pair taken to Goodwood 
was golden sable; each had a black mask and points and weighed 
a little less than 6 Ibs. Lord John Hay’s Pekingese were even 
smaller. Seacroft was under 5 Ibs., while Hytian, a black and 
white bitch of wonderful quality, weighed very little more than 
43 lbs; they were undoubtedly clever dogs. 

So much for the early history of a very charming toy dog. 
Lord John Hay who was not without a specimen for close on fifty 
vears, paid them a high tribute in a letter written to Mr. Douglas 
Murray. ‘ They are,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ most courageous and utterly 
without fear, indeed reckless... .. . They are able to hunt 
like draghounds. They have also remarkable powers of dis- 
crimination, of memory, and of hearing in regard to the step 
of individuals. They are in consequence grand watch dogs. 
Their readiness to fight, if fight they must, exists with the total 
absence of a quarrelsome spirit.’’ The ideal Pekingese is com- 
pact and sturdy in shape, not long bodied nor flat-sided, standing 
very close to the ground, with a broad deep chest sloping behind 
the ribs to a decided waist which gives him a somewhat lion- 
like look; the legs short and, in the case of the forelegs, they 
should be heavier than the hinder ones, and very much bowed 
out at elbow but it should be clearly understood that the dog 
must stand quite true. Judges do not always attach importance 
to this point; it is sometimes forgotten that a bowed out elbow 
does not necessarily mean a bowed leg. The feet should be 
flat, with the toes turning outwards. The head should be massive 
as compared with a Japanese dog and not dome-shaped nor 
‘‘apple-headed,’? but wide and flat between the ears; the eves 
very large and luminous, an important feature which is too 
often lacking. The nose must be broad and black in colour, the 
flatter the better. It is, indeed, said that in Pekin a piece of 
meat is nailed to a flat board at which the puppies are encouraged 
to gnaw for the purpose of still further flattening the profile. 

A great failing is a pinched, pointed muzzle; the muzzle, 
indeed, ought to be very broad and flat, with the mouth quite 
level, neither overshot nor underhung. In the case of a whole- 
coloured dog, the muzzle should most certainly be black, or at 
all events, decidedly darker than the rest of the face. The ears 
long, drooping close to the face and profusely feathered. More 
attention should be given to the coat; long and straight hair, 
soft in texture with no suspicion of curl or waviness and in no 
sense fluffy, should be aimed at. The mane, coarser than the rest 
of the coat, should show over the shoulders, and the feathering 
on thighs, legs and toes, should be profuse. The tail should 
invariably be carried high over the loins in a loose curl and 
feathering; here, also, it must be very long, straight and thick, 
but never curly. The Pekingese is essentially a lady’s pet dog, 
and as such it should be small enough to be easily handled; at 
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the same time bone and substance need not be sacrificed. From 
6 Ibs. to 7 Ibs. is an ideal weight. <A dignified and perfectly 
fearless appearance is characteristic of the breed. He should 
be sturdy and compact, with a lion-shaped body, wide in chest 
and with short, bowed-in legs. As open shows are taboo 
comparatively few Pekingese are now being bred; but prices are 
maintained, and there is no dog which can be made more 
profitable. 
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Had any Luck? 


WILLIAM CAINE 
With ‘‘ Incidents ’’ by H. M. Bateman 


OST people suppose—I myself once supposed-—that the 
Angler is an amiable ass who potters about the banks of 
purling streams, contemplating Nature, sucking at a flask of 
sherry from time to time, and occasionally taking a fish. The 
exposure of popular fallacies being at once the pride and 
duty of every good citizen, it is with considerable pleasure 
that I grasp this opportunity of making known to he world 
the true character of this odious breed. I say, then, at once that 
anglers, where they are not savages are boors, and where they are 
not boorish are insolent. Had I persisted further with my 
researches in this direction, | might, perhaps, have encountered 
an angler of the traditional kind; on the other hand, I should, 
much more likely, have lost my life. 1 prefer, at any rate, to go 
no deeper into the matter. 

My first experience of the genus was gained in Hampshire. 
It is my habit to walk about in England for the benefit of my 
health, and on this occasion—it was the evening of a hot August 
day—I had just descended into a fair valley wherein ran a stream 
of very clear water. My road crossed this river, and as | 
approached the bridge I was aware of a thin, long young man 
who grovelled on his belly by the water’s edge some twenty yards 
down stream. He was waving a shining wand vigorously back- 
wards and forwards, and his extraordinary situation led me to 
suppose, at first, that this was some distress signal which he 
was making. 

I hastened on to the bridge in order to cross the river and go 
to his assistance, and at the same time I perceived that it was a 
fishing rod which he plied in the air with so uncommon a dili- 
gence. The wicker basket which stood up on his back was 
unmistakable. This was an angler. 

I put my head over the parapet of the bridge and said 1, 
courteously : ‘‘ Had any luck?’’ As I spoke, I noticed a large 
fish which had been lying close by the bridge dart in under the 
central arch. 

The young man rose to his knees, then to his feet; he turned 
his back upon me and began slowly to move away. 
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“Hey !’’ I called sharply, for though I was annoyed by his 
insufferable response to my friendly overture, | was determined 
that he should know me for a man incapable of petty feeling. 
‘‘Hey, my good sir! There is a fine fish here. It has just gone 
up under the bridge. Throw your worm below this arch and | 
will warrant you a capture.” 

Utterly ignoring me he continued his way along the bank. 

It was clear to me that I had to do with one who was very 
deaf. In no other way could I ‘explain the conduct of a young 
fellow who, at that short distance, | could perceive to be a person 
who patronised a first-rate tailor. I climbed nimbly over a gate 
and pursued. 

A few strides brought me upon his heels. ‘‘ Hey!”’ I called 
again. ‘‘Hey! There is a notable fish under the bridge.”’ 

He turned then and regarded me with a freezing eye. He 
spoke no word. He simply stared at me as if I were an exhibit 
in a menagerie. 

any luck ?’’ I asked him once more. Then, at last, 
he spoke. 

**Good-bye,”’ he said. 

It was borne in upon me that for some reason, which I could 
not fathom, my presence was unwelcome; but I was resolved to 
make him my friend. ‘‘ There is,’’ I told him, ‘‘a huge fish up 
at the bridge. Will you not come and catch it? It seemed to 
me to be a cod, but I only got one glimpse of it and I may be 


wrong. 

He stooped down suddenly, picked up a pebble and placed it 
in my hand. “Here,’’ he said, ‘‘is a stone. Next time you 
come upon a man who is about to throw to the first rising fish of 
a long hot day, don’t trouble to go and poke your calf’s head over 
a bridge, but just chuck this stone into the water.’’ He turned 
his back upon me. He was gone. I watched him moving away 
from me with great passionate strides, and I laughed. It was 
evident to me that he had caught no fishes. And I was glad, the 
surly hound! I was glad that he had caught no fishes. 

Next day I learned that very hot bright weather is not pro- 
pitious to the angler; that it is rain they want. So perhaps that 
person may be explained—though he cannot be excused—by the 
sun under which he had, all day, suffered. 

A few months later I walked near a canal in the neighbour- 
hood of West Drayton. It was raining copiously and there was 
a strong cold wind; but my clothing was weatherproof, my blood 
ran vigorously through my veins, and tea awaited me in about 
ten minutes. I felt in excellent fettle. 

When, therefore, | observed one who sat by the edge of the 
canal on a little camp stool with an unmistakable fishing-rod lying 
out over the bank beside his feet, I approached him with the 
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genial purpose of cheering his dreadful leisure with a few friendly 
words. 

He was the wettest man | have ever seen. 

‘* Had any luck ?’’ | enquired when I reached his side. ** In 
this splendid rain you should have done well to-day.”’ 

He turned upon me a face so sour that a lemon had been by 
comparison as sugar. And do you know what he said to me ? 
Huskily he said: ‘‘ Go to hell.’” That was all. 

This second experience of the gentleness of anglers was 
illuminating. Hitherto [| had supposed that the fellow in 
Hampshire had simply been the proverbial exception and I had 
still cherished the very common delusion that fishermen are deceni 
people. But I had now had to do with two anglers, and on each 
occasion had been treated with barbarity. It became evident to 
me that my ideas respecting these people needed revision. 

And so when in the following spring | found myself footing 
it over the hills and through the valleys of Western Somerset, you 
may be certain that I kept:my eyes open for any anglers that 
might be about. I had a theory to test. 

It was not long before I was possessed of further evidence. 

Travelling from Exford to Winsford, the road comes down 
through a small valley, unexpectedly and at right angles, upon 
the river Exe. As I descended this valley a strong Equinoctial 
gale brought to my ears some very astonishing sounds. Hitherto 
| had walked to the accompaniment of the bleating of lambs, and 
the piping of birds and the trickle of a little brook that ran at my 
side. But now the voice of a man, raised in hoarse and frantic 
denunciation, suddenly dominated all else. The brook, it is true, 
still strickled ; but the lambs and the birds had been smitten dumb. 

Soon I was able to make out the words that were being 
uttered. They were something like this: 

i the d wind! the d water ! —— the —— 
sun ! —— the d trees ! the d bushes ! the 
flies! —— the ——d gut! the d rod! the 
fish ! d 

“Ah, ha!’’ I said to myself, smiling. ‘‘An Angler, 
would seem,’’ and mended my pace. 

Very soon I found him. A little man, a kind of retired 
Colonel of a man, with a deeply-bronzed face and a beery mous- 
tache, and bulging bloodshot eyes, and a_ nose like a ‘‘ curious 
potato”’ in a magazine. A farcical figure, as I live! He stood 
on the bank fishing furiously, and with every cast he swore at 
some new thing. The wind was doing just what it pleased with 
his tackle. 

I was almost sorry for this poor wretch. ‘‘ A friendly word,’ 
I thought, ‘‘may do something to ease him. Let me show him 
that not the whole universe is his enemv.’ 
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I came close up behind him. He was himself making so 
much noise that he never heard me until into his very ear I called 
cheerfully : ‘‘ Had any luck ?” 

Then he turned and confronted me. His face was _ trans- 
figured with a sudden unholy joy. 
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‘* Had any Luck;?’’ Incident No. 2. 


‘“ Not till this moment,’’ he screamed as he laid his rod care- 
fully upon the heather. 

When I scrambled out on the other side of the river he was 
fishing and cursing away as before. Oh! they are gentle, amiable 
creatures, these anglers! 

You may think, perhaps, that I had done enough definitely 
to establish a case against this rascally crew. But you do not 
know how afraid I am of committing any kind of injustice. I 
was not yet satisfied. For some time, indeed, I kept well away 
from such persons as I discovered fishing, and I endeavoured to 
assure myself that the most rigid sense of fairness could ask no 
more of me than I had done. Yet my conscience reproached 
me, for I knew that I had not yet given the thing a proper trial. 
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Until one day in the summer of the following year, as I was. 
strolling over Hampstead Heath, it came upon me that the 
moment for the application of a further test had arrived. 

I approached the angler in question, prepared for any outrage. 
short of physical violence (with which, if offered, I flattered myself 


‘* Had any Luck?’’ Incident No. 


I should be able to cope) and, having made up my face into as 
affable an expression as [I could command, I accosted my 
specimen. 

‘*Had any luck, my little man ?”’ said I. 

Once again that poisonous glare was turned upon me—turned 
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up at me, I should say. Once again the courtesy of the Fraternity 
was extended to-me-wards. 

“Tf a boy,’’ he said, ‘‘ was to arst me that, wiv the pickle-jar 
empty an’ all, I’d learn ’im to know better. See? But since it’s 
a fat-fyced old fool like you, guvnor, see ? as wants ter know, why 

all I can say is ‘ss 


““ Had any Luck?’’ Incident No. 5. 


He could say it, but I cannot write it. And no one could 
print it without being instantly arrested. Let us pass on. 

I was now fully convinced that anglers are a low lot, and that 
he who shows any friendly interest in their doings and success is 
merely courting unpleasantness. It was not, therefore, for a long 
time that I gave any fisherman across whom I happened to come 
an opportunity of being rude to me. The fact that these people 
are generally encountered in lonely places and that should they 
assault their questioner the latter must depend wholly upon his 
own prowess or speed, is an additional reason for preserving one’s 
distance. However, I did again, on two occasions, have experi- 
ence of their ways; and, as these two adventures only confirmed 
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me in my previously formed judgment of them, it may be well 
to narrate them shortly, that my indictment of the tribe and my 
warning to the public may be as full and as convincing as possible. 

The first took place on the pier of a seaside resort. The 
weather was rough and cold and, clad in my warmest ulster, I 
tramped the planks busily, inhaling the ozone with delight and 


‘‘ Had any Luck?’’ . Incident No. 6. 


from time to time casting a glance of scorn at the half-dozen or 
so of Sea-Anglers who brooded each over his whisker of short 
strong rods. I was there for a good hour and in all that time 
not one of those imbeciles was rewarded by so much as a bite. 
The only variation of their monotonous existence seemed to be 
afforded by an occasional change of evil-smelling bait, great hairy 
worms, rotten mussels and scraps of old fish. I gloated upon 
their lack of fortune, and at length the temptation to anger one 
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of them became too strong for me. There were many other 
people on the pier, including a policeman, and the moment ap- 
peared propitious. | came and stood behind one of the angling 
ruffians, and after one or two preliminary coughs, of which he 
took—the uncivil brute—no manner of notice—‘‘ Had any luck ?”’ 
I enquired. 

As I had expected, he wheeled round upon me and disclosed a 
face purple with port and passion. His great eyes rolled 
grotesquely in his head and his moustache bristled savagely as 
he champed his teeth at me. 

| stood my ground, for I (and the policeman) had no fear 
of him. 

‘““Do you know,”’ he asked at last, ‘‘ what we do to people 
who ask us that question? [ll tell you. Do you see that great 
knife lying there? Well, we all have knives like that, and when 
people come and ask us if we’ve had any luck, we take our great 
knives and we cut out their vermiform appendices for bait. 
Hey!”’ he raised his voice suddenly in summons to the brother- 
hood. ‘‘ Ledger! Paternoster! All of you! Here’s a fellow who 
wants to know if we’ve had any luck. Knives! Knives! 
Knives !”’ 

Instantly they all came running like madmen towards us. 

There was a little stairway at my side and down this I darted. 
At the foot of it, which ended in the sea, a boat was fastened. So 
I escaped with my life. As I pushed off, the policeman aimed a 
furious blow at me with his truncheon. Evidently a sea-angler 
in his spare moments. 

My last—and this will be my very last—encounter with an 
angler took place in Scotland, on the bank of what is called, I 
believe, a salmon river. | came upon him suddenly, round a 
hillock. He stood out in midstream, many yards away from me, 
and he was in rather deep water. I saw that, should he show 
any signs of becoming dangerous, it must be a long time before 
he could reach the shore and that I would have plenty of start. 
And he seemed to be an old man. All things considered, I 
thought that I might risk it; and, indeed, the desire to annoy him 
was very strong upon me. 

I hailed him. ‘‘ Hullo,’’ I called, ‘‘ Had any luck ?”’ 

He started and turned round, and his face became as the face 
of a devil. ‘‘ Donald !’’ he roared. 

At once I became aware of a movement a little way off upon 
my right. Glancing in that direction, I saw that a peculiarly 
debased type of Highlander was rousing himself from his slum- 
bers in the heather. 

“‘Sirr ?”’ this creature called back to his employer. 

‘“* Gaff that fellow,’’ howled the fisherman, who was already 
on his way to the bank. ‘‘He wants to know if we’ve had any 
luck.”’ 
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As I set out homewards | was aware of a long and very sharp 
steel hook which sprang as if by magic between the hands of the 
Gael. At the same time my hat was wafted from my head. The 
angler had cast his fly at me, and it was only by the mercy of 
Providence that he had not caught me in the coat collar. But 
vice and old age are no match—when it comes to a chase—for 
virtue in the prime of life, and so I lived to tell yet another tale. 

Perhaps what I have written here may not be believed. But 
incredulity and ingratitude always await the man who tries to do 
any public service. 
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The Rat and its Relation 


to Agriculture 
TOM SPEEDY 


UCH has recently been written in many journals regarding 

this well known rodent. Kats like the poor are always 

with us, and while, as is well known, they have destructive habits, 
! am of opinion that these are very much exaggerated. We are 
told that the value of sixty millions sterling is annually destroyed 
by these pests. It would be interesting to ascertain upon what 
data such a statement is hazarded, and how the conclusions are 
arrived at. That rats are destructive is common knowledge, 
especially where they are allowed to harbour and breed without 
restraint. I fearlessly affirm, however, that there is no need for 
such damage being done to the food supplies of the nation if 
farmers would attend to their own interest in this respect, and 
this is a very simple matter. This statement may be called in 
question, but | am prepared to prove its accuracy by the irresist- 
ible logic of facts. In case, therefore, anyone should be 
sceptical, | give the name of a farm and the farmer in order that 
my statement can be investigated and verified. Liberton, West 
Mains, Edinburgh, is the name of the farm, and James Rankin 
is the name of the farmer. Prior to Mr. Rankin taking posses- 
sion, the previous tenant had another farm at a distance where he 
resided. He died when the lease had still two vears to run. 
West Mains was therefore managed by a steward, who paid no 
attention to the ravages of rats. The consequence was that they 
bred and multiplied amazingly, till the farm buildings were 
honev-combed and undermined, and the grain in the stacks 
largely destroved. Well do I remember Mr. Rankin’s first 
threshing. I procured a roll of small mesh wire-netting which 
ve put round a stack that was being threshed, keeping a couple 
of terriers inside, with the result that hundreds of rats were killed. 
Referring to the farm in question, having charge of the estate 

1 co-operated with the farmer, and in the first place tackled the 
stable. I had the wallheads beam-filled and excavations made 
round the four walls down to the foundations. These I filled up 
eighteen inches wide with an admixture of three parts of crushed 
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granite and one of cement. We then lifted and relaid all the 
setts, which in many places had sunk down through being under 
mined, and grouted them with cement. The stable was now rat 
proof except for a hole beneath the door. Some bunches of straw 
were put in an empty stall, and the farmer slipped round at night 
and stopped up the hole. After the horses were taken out in the 
morning he removed the bunches of straw, when his terrier made 
short work of any rats that had entered the stable. Any dilapi- 
dated floors about the steading were replaced with granolithic, 
and wherever a hole was found in any building it was closed up 
with cement. Others were, of course, at first opened, but I gave 
the farmer a pailful of cement when required, and after a trap was 
planted for a night or two, generally securing a rat, the holes 
were pinned and pointed. 

Rats, however, had burrows in the fields all over the farm, 
and these we tackled also. An old stone conduit which conveyed 
drainage and the sewage of the farm a long distance across a 
field constituted a favourite haunt of the vermin. All along 
the top and sides it was burrowed like a rabbit warren. I 
procured a small glass churn, 2 Ib. of roast beef dripping, a 
2 Ib. tin of Lyle’s Golden Syrup, and 2 ozs. of phosphorus. 
The last-named must be kept in water or it will go in 
fire. Melting the dripping in a _ goblet it was poured 
hot into the churn. Lifting the phosphorus, which somewhat 
resembles a wax candle, with a bit of wet blotting paper to avoid 
it burning the fingers, and placing it on more wet blotting paper, 
it was sliced down to the size of shillings, then put into the churn 
among the hot grease. The lid was screwed on and, as phos- 
phorus melts like sugar, it was soon dissolved by a little churn- 
ing. The syrup was then added, the churn placed in cold water, 
and after churning for a short time the mixture soon became thick. 
We then had at a small cost four pounds of the best rat »poison 
that can be produced, though it is frequently sold with fancy 
names, in fancy colours and at fancy prices. 

Getting some biscuit meal, used for pheasants in their baby- 
hood, we stirred some of the paste amongst it and put a small 
quantity down every rat hole on the farm and stopped them firmly 
up. It was surprising how few of them were ever opened again, 
certainly not more than a dozen. Those that were opened we 
tried with other poison, but without effect. We then had recourse 
to traps, and as the soil was stiff we carried sand to cover them. 
Nine monsters were thus secured, too worldly wise to be cheated 
with poison. The burrows were again stopped up, and though 
several years have intervened they have not again been opened. 
One burrow in the centre of a field, where we observed that a 
goodly number of the heads of wheat had been collected, was not 
opened a week after, and prompted by curiosity we dug it out and 
found five dead rats. 
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As was to be expected, seeing that the neighbouring farmers 
did not take the same trouble, a rat or two occasionally made their 
appearance. The farmer soon discovers their arrival by the aid 
of his Airdale terrier, and they get short shrift. 

| hope your readers will not be bored with all this detail, but 
it is desirable that it should be widely known what a simple matter 
it is to destroy rats if attention is given to the subject. If, as is 
alleged, ‘‘ sixty millions’’ is lost through rats, surely it is worth 
some trouble to co-operate and destroy them! It is not to 
be expected that farmers will manufacture their own poison, 
but having mentioned the ingredients they ought to get 
it cheap. In point of fact, if it is of such national import- 
ance as is alleged, County or Parish Councils should pro- 
vide the poison, and farmers who neglect to use it should be 
prosecuted. So long as human nature is what it is, the lazy and 
the careless will exist, and through their laziness or carelessness 
the nation may suffer. What then is wanted is for all farmers to 
co-operate and simultaneously wage war as described against this 
dreaded pest of agriculturists and society at large. 

The lazy and the careless, aided by scientists who are not 
practical, are generally the ones who try to introduce politics 
into rat discussions, by the alleged disturbance of the ‘‘ balance 
of nature’’ through weasels, hawks and owls being destroyed in 
the interest of game preservation. I can vouch for the fact that 
no vermin either winged or four-footed, except rats, have been 
killed on the farm above referred to for the last fifty years. Owls, 
both the tawny and the barn species, are plentiful here, the 
former breeding in the old trees, and the latter in the quarries 
and in the ruins of Craigmillar Castle. Kestrels also breed in 
the quarries, and all are protected with scrupulous care despite 
the fact that tawny owls lift all the baby hares whose parents are 
confined in the park. [I have on different occasions taken the 
young of the tawny owl and placed them in a cage for the express 
purpose of noting what was brought to them, when I discovered 
why hares did not increase in the park. This, however, is away 
from the subject of rats. 

While I have seen a weazel kill a young rat and have found 
small ones in owls’ nests, I am quite of opinion that neither will 
tackle an adult one. Of course, I know that some cats will, but 
as far as my experience goes, very few. An old lady, a member 
of the Edinburgh School Board, who lived near me, kept four 
cats, and took part in a discussion in the Press, stating that her 
cats killed numerous rats. Having an irrigation farm under my 
charge I succeeded with the aid of cage traps in securing a very 
large rat, numbers being attracted there by the garbage which 
comes down the sewer. Taking it to my lady friend I said I 
should like to see her wonderful cats kill it. She sensibly re- 
marked that cats would not, like dogs, kill it outside, but if | would 
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fetch it in they would soon have it. The cottage had a good- 
sized lobby, a door on one side entered the kitchen, and one on 
the other side into the parlour, while the stairs ascended to the 
bedrooms. She had some friends with her, and four of them, 
each with a cat in their arms, came into the lobby, which assumed 
all the importance and interest of the arena of a Spanish bull 
fight. Shutting the doors and letting the rat out of the trap it 
jumped on to a step of the stairs and surveyed its surroundings. 
Cats were put down and at once approached mus decamanus, 
drawing like pointers when nearing a covey of grouse. When 
about three feet off the rat gave a ‘‘spit’’ at them, and all four 
cats jumped back. Ascending another step it looked round 
apparently quite unconcerned. Another step and then another, 
the cats following, but always keeping three steps behind. Even- 
tually the top of the stairs was reached, and the rat, still followed 
by the cats, entered a bedroom, when the door was closed and 
they were left together for the night. The following morning a 
lady called for me to fetch my two fox terriers to kill the rat. 
When the door was first opened the cats seemed glad to get out, 
and mus decamanus was left in undisputed possession. — Intro- 
ducing the terriers, there was a scuffle, a squeak, and all was over. 
I have already referred to weasels killing small rats, but that 
they will attack an old rat, or one under its mother’s protection, 
I do not believe. About twenty-eight years ago, while collecting 
five hundred stoats-and weasels for the purpose of transporting 
to New Zealand to cope with the rabbit plague, | made a number 
of interesting, though sometimes cruel, experiments. | regret 
the cruelty, but my experiments were made solely for the purpose 
of acquiring knowledge. I had a large net-wire cage with a 
wooden bottom, eight feet long, three feet wide and three feet 
deep, placed opposite my window, with a view to watching the 
actions of the animals confined in it. My object in running them 
in the large cage was to see that they were not maimed by traps 
before paying for them. I put a stoat—a very large one—in 
a small box with a sliding door in one corner of the cage, and a 
rat in a similar box at the opposite corner, with strings to the 
sliding doors of the boxes, then from the window |! drew them 
gently open and watched with interest the result. Both rat and 
stoat at once looked out, and the eyes of the latter changing to 
all the colours of the rainbow was a sight to be remembered. The 
rat came out of his box, and shortly after the stoat did the same. 
Both ensconsed themselves in corners of the cage about seven 
feet apart and kept watching each other for a considerable time. 
The rat seemed eager for a fight, jumping about a couple of feet 
towards his enemy, giving a loud defiant squeak and returning 
to his corner. This was continued several times, the rat evidently 
getting bolder as each time it ventured nearer the stoat. The 
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stoat saw it had no alternative but to fight, and at last the combat 
started, the two seizing each other, squeaking loudly, and rolling 
over and over struggling for the mastery. 

| had then an opportnity of seeing, what I had long antici- 
pated, that the rat was one of the most vicious and merciless of 
animals, which in my opinion affords an explanation why other 
kinds of vermin, owls and weasels included, are ever ready to 
give it a wide berth. This ferocious propensity of the rat appears. 
to be overlooked by those who arrogantly affirm that the killing 
of owls and weasels is responsible for the number of rats. With 
that peculiar instinct characteristic of the weasel tribe, the stoat, 
after a protracted contest, managed to get hold at the back of the 
neck and I imagine sunk his tusks into the spinal cord. At all 
events, the rat had seemed as if he would be the victor, as he was. 
fighting bravely, but all at once he rolled over dead. Shortly after 
| also found the stoat dead, and on examination discovered some 
ugly wounds cut by the chisel teeth of the rat. With this fact, 
of which I was an eye-witness, staring us in the face, I am not 
inclined to accept the statement that a weasel can be so destructive 
among rats as a certain class of Naturalists or unpractical scien- 


tists would have us to believe. 


‘Sixty millions’’ sterling annually destroyed by rats! The 
figure is appalling! Anxious to ascertain how much a rat would 
sat at once, | made an endeavour to find out. On a stable manure 
heap a number of rats were observed in the summer evenings. 
searching for grains of corn dropped by the horses. They came 
out of holes in a stone wall. Soaking a thick slice of bread in 
water so that they could only carry it away in mouthfuls, it was: 
placed about six feet from the holes. In a short time a number 
of small rats cautiously made their appearance, seized a mouthful 
and bolted to the hole to devour it before returning for another 
bite. This went on for a time, when a pair of old ones came out 
and adopted the same tactics. Soon, however, they apparently 
regarded themselves as safe, for they remained at the food, evi- 
dently enjoying their supper. It was amusing to observe how 
they kept the small ones away till they had satisfied their own 
cravings. They then indulged in a game of romps on the manure 
heap, and the young ones had access to the food without inter- 
ference. Waiting an opportunity I got the two old ones together 
and shot them both. On dissection it was found that their 
stomachs were fully distended, and on placing them on scales 
neither of them exceeded an ounce. 


The increase of rats is at present forcing itself upon the atten- 
tion of agriculturists and the Government. A few observations 
on this subject may, therefore not be altogether out of place. 
There are several points of interest to be considered. How often 
do rats breed in a year? How many do they produce at a litter 
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and at what age do young rats begin to breed? As I have kept 
rats in cages for the express purpose of studying their habits, any 
remarks | make on the subject may be accepted as correct. 

First, then, as to how often they breed in a year. This to a 
large extent depends on the mildness or severity of the winter, 
the warmth and comfort of their surroundings, and the difficulty 
in obtaining their food supplies. Rats will breed practically the 
entire year. When the young are born the mother is very savage, 
and I do not think a weasel would venture on an encounter with 
her. Fourteen days elapse before the young open their eyes, 
which, with the exception of the weasel tribe, is longer than most 
animals. Soon after they can see they are exceedingly active, 
and play with each other like kittens. At between three and four 
months old they in their turn begin to breed, and under favour- 
able circumstances becomes very prolific, producing from four to 
sixteen at a litter. This is the smallest and largest litter I have 
seen, but seven was the average of those I kept in confinement. 
Beyond all doubt, however, the fecundity of rats is very great. 

In a recent letter to The Times, a correspondent stated that in 
a litter of rats there in only one female. Frank Buckland in his 
‘*Curiosities of Natural History,’’ also refers, on the authority 
of a rat-catcher, to the paucity of female rats. This, it is alleged, 
is a provision of Nature for keeping down the breed. It is, how- 
ever, nonsense, as through the kindness of Doctor Robinson, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, and his 
assistant, who microscopically examined a number of gravid rats 
for me, it was demonstrated that among the young males and 
females are about in equal proportions.. 

Beginning life as a gamekeeper I started at twelve years of 
age as kennel boy. Rats swarmed at the place and rat-catching at 
that time was the hobby of my life. With the use of traps, snares, 
ferrets, spade and gun [ killed large numbers. I never managed, 
however, to clear them out, the walls of the stable and kennels 
being undermined. Young rats were easily caught, but old ones 
quickly took their departure when trapping was going on and 
returned when it ceased to be productive and was for the time 
given up. They burrowed like rabbits in the hedgerows, and 
following them there with ferrets many were killed; but cunning 
old ones only went further afield. As I grew up and took to 
trapping rabbits, rats were frequently secured far from the haunts 
of man. Since the operation of the ‘‘Ground Game Act’’ came 
into force, farmers as a rule have rabbits killed by snares, with 
the result that rats are allowed to harbour and breed without 
restraint. A large East Lothian farmer told me that he invariably 
had his rabbits trapped, and the previous year over a hundred rats 
were caught in the traps. What, he asked, would his farm have 
been like had all these vermin been allowed to live and breed ? 
Here lies the secret of the rat plague. 
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Might I venture to suggest in conclusion that farmers should 
acquire a sufficiency of the mixture | have suggested, prepare a 
quantity of bread crumbs—which had better be put through a 
sieve—add as much of the paste as the crumbs will stand without 
getting into a lump by stirring with a stick? Put a little down 
the holes and stop them firmly up. Should some old rats be too 
wide awake to take the dose, place a carefully covered trap in the 
hole they open, as has been done with success on Liberton West 
Mains farm. Let cement be extensively used in farm buildings, 
and if farmers will follow the instructions here laid down, less. 
will be heard of ‘‘ sixty million pounds” and the ravages of rats. 


WOMEN’S WORK ON THE LAND: OLD STYLE 
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The Reveries of a 
Vaturalist 


y| By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 
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The Effects of Lake Evergreens. 


HEN we remember that a very large percentage of the 
world’s population has never seen the sea, and that a great 
many people have never seen a lake, those of us who love both 
these things must realise how favoured we are in our island home. 
It is difficult to imagine a landscape whose beauty would not 
be enhanced by a glimpse of shining water. . Whether among 
green fields or heather-covered hills, a lake is always an added 
attraction, and its power of sympathetically expressing the pass- 
ing mood of the moment is not the least of its charms. It may 
be said of a lake that it is responsive to every influence of Nature. 
The gentlest breath of air, the faintest change of light, are in- 
stantly and faithfully recorded, while no slender twig, or delicate 
grass, no minute winged insect, or passing bird, that comes 
within ihe range of its sensitive perception is ever missed. 
Nothing that it records is ever out of focus. The raven, a tiny 
black speck in the depths of blue above, is mirrored as faithfully 
as the coot whose wake over the smooth surface sets the wonderful 
picture in motion. But it is not only a mirror, it is a window 
looking on a hidden sub-aquaceous world that is well worth 
seeing; a world of strange beauty, mystery and fascinating 
interest. 

There is no time of year so favourable as May and June for 
watching the under water world, and no time of day so good as 
early morning. For reasons which I am afraid I cannot altogether 
explain, the morning light penetrates furthest into the mysterious 
depths; or, at any rate, it enables the human eye to see further. 
It is most probable that the mid-day sun pours light into the 
deepest recesses, but one cannot see so well or so far down then 
as in the early morning. 

Between some very beautiful and wooded hills near my home 


there lies a lake of some eighty acres or so, and for many years. 
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| have watched, as May and June came round, the green weed- 
covered bottom, and the creatures that make their home there. 

Nearly a third of the lake has a level floor and the normal 
depth here is just fifteen feet. It is interesting to note that, 
though the water is apparently perfectly clear, this is the utmost 
depth at which I can see the bottom, and only during these two 
months. Along the rocky shores of the West Coast of Scotland 
the bottom of the sea may be seen at much greater depths, so 
that my lake cannot really be as clear as it looks. 

I like to sit hidden somewhere near the shore of a lake and 
watch the wild creatures, listen to their song or chatter, and pic- 
ture what is going on out of sight in the water. He who only 
sees and considers the surface, sees only half of what lies before 
him. It is well worth while taking a peep underneath. To do 
so to the best advantage a boat is necessary, and this enables one 
to pass along the transparent roof of the aquatic world. The 
creatures you see must look up to see you, and you must look 
down. It takes a little time to get used to these reversed condi- 
tions, and I notice that quite unconsciously some skill in seeing 
is acquired: for if you take an unpractised comrade with you, he 
will at first see very little, however eager he may be. 

I believe there is a knack in looking into water, for I notice 
that some people can never see anything. Only recently I stood 
above a pool where, deep down, I could see nine salmon lying. 
My comrade on that occasion could not make them out at all, 
though his sight was apparently as good as mine. On the other 
hand, many keepers and gillies are much quicker at seeing things 
in water, especially running water, than Iam. From this I con- 
clude that many people may have looked into the water of a lake, 
and seeing nothing, have concluded there is nothing to see, and 
so have not looked again. This is a pity, for there is a great deal 
to see. Even more, I think, than can be seen in a similar area 
above water. Indeed, so varied and numerous are the forms of 
life that it is quite impossible to do more than mention a few of 
the most easily seen, in a short article. 


* * * * * * * 


Before ever you step into the boat it is well to cautiously 
scan the shallow water in the immediate neighbourhood, because 
a boat affords shelter for small fry, and so, in the reeds near at 
hand, larger fish will be lurking in expectation of a meal off 
straying youngsters. Near my boat I nearly always see a small 
pike or two. These fish lie absolutely motionless, and not always 
on the bottom by any means. They “ keep station ’’ by means 
of their pectoral fins, and these work so rapidly that they are 
almost invisible. 

A small pike lying on or over light-coloured gravel :s a light 
yellow, with narrow dark bands across his back, and a general 
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colour scheme so broken up that outline is lost, and so long as it 
remains motionless I imagine it is quite invisible to other fish. 
If it is lying amongst weeds it is an olive green, if amongst stones 
a neutral tint. How long it takes to adapt its colour to its sur- 
roundings I cannot say exactly, but if you catch a darkish fish 
and put him in a white basin, in ten minutes he will be a light 
sandy colour—the nearest he can manage to the uncompromising 
white of his back ground. 

This colour adaptability makes the pike very hard to see, 
especially the smaller ones, and so it is excellent practice to look 
for them. A larger pike is picked out more easily on account of 
his wicked eyes and the hard outline of his flattened head. But 
excepting in early spring, when they are spawning in the 
shallows, or in the dusk of evening when they are not easily seen, 
the larger pike keep to deep water. The small fry keep to the 
shallows and shelter under boats and in weeds for safety, and so 
do the small pike, for their larger kindred snap them up without 
the least compunction when the opportunity occurs. 

As you approach the boat you will see small fry scuttling for 
shelter and the small pike will be off towards deep water like a 
flash, making a wake that suggests a much larger fish. But this 
is a trick. It probably has not gone more than a few feet, but so 
quickly has this movement been carried out that the keenest eye 
cannot follow it, and unless you know what has happened you 
think the fish is far away. It is really a very wonderful thing 
that these fish can vanish like a flash and then bring up abso- 
lutely dead still within a few feet. It is almost as though a rifle 
bullet stopped a yard or so from the muzzle. The only fins that 
can be of service in the sudden backwatering that is necessary for 
this manoeuvre are the pectoral fins, but I should not be surprised 
if the large mouth is used as well. This, suddenly opened, would 
have the same effect as the opening of an umbrella thrown handle 
first through the air. In this case a dead stop would occur, and 
I rather think the pike must use his mouth in the same way on 
these short but lightning-like projections into space. The 
pectoral fins do not seem nearly powerful enough for the job, and 
all the other fins lie fore and aft and can hardly be used to check 
speed excepting to a very small extent. 

If you are lucky enough to see some really small pike, say, 
the size of sticklebacks, you can watch the whole of this explosive 
rush, because it only extends for about a couple of feet. You 
cannot see the actual transit, but the fish vanishes and reappears 
—as still as a rock—less than a yard away. 

It would be quite natural to suppose that an ambushed or 
camouflaged pike would use these lightning rushes when attack- 
ing its prey, but I do not think this is the case. I have often seen 
a pike pounce on a fish. He is smart enough certainly, but you 
can see the thing done. When he is making himself scarce in a 
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real hurry. he simply vanishes.. There are times, particularly 
very hot days, when pike leave the shallows when disturbed in 
a very leisurely manner. When they are doing this | have often 
shot them. But on days when they vanish they are as invisible 
as the shot from the gun. Only by following the direction care- 
fully with the eye can the fish be located again, and when you see 
him, as motionless as though carved from stone, you are inclined 
to question whether it can possibly be the same fish, because the 
distance covered by this mighty rush is so short. 

If you step gently into the boat without sending out radiat- 
ing undulations on the smooth water, and watch patiently for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, keeping absolutely still all the time, 
you will see the fish that have been disturbed returning. There 
is no rush this time. They come in with the utmost caution as 
though drifting slowly on a sluggish tide. 


* * * * 


Before my boat is on open water | have to shove through a 
narrow belt of reeds. These make an excellent breakwater and 
prevent any surf on the beach in strong winds. My passage 
through them is nearly always announced to the feathered popula- 
tion of the lake by protesting coots and water hens, while dab- 
chicks plop under water with the suddenness of a falling stone. 

On a quiet morning these sounds travel right to the far end 
of the lake, and I can hear discussions going on in several reed 
beds in various bays. 

The outer edge of reeds is as sharply defined as a well-cut 
privet hedge and almost as dense. In twenty years this green 
wall has not advanced or receded a foot, I think, yet the reeds 
spread from the root, and if you pull them up (no easy matter) 
you will find roots yards long with upright stems at intervals. 
What is it prevents them spreading outwards? I have never 
been able to find out. The depth of water and nature of the 
bottom give no clue. 

This is all the more remarkable because occasionally one 
finds a new reed bed spreading rapidly from year to year, and 
only brought up at last by the increasing depth of water as it 
spreads outwards. But along the outer edge of my reed break- 
water, there is only a depth of four feet, while not a hundred yards 
away a similar reed bed flourishes in six feet. Up to the present 
this remains an interesting mystery. 

But the outer edge of the reed bed is not the limit of aquatic 
vegetation by any means. There is a scattered bed of water lilies 
under whose broad leaves pike shelter from the sun on hot August 
days, but in early June only an odd leaf has reached the surface, 
though by the end of the month they will be in flower. 

Through the clear water one can see a grass-like plant form- 
ing a close carpet of green all over the bottom. This is the Lake- 
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wort (Littorella lacustris), an evergreen plant, with tubular- 
pointed leaves like small rushes. It never comes to the surface, 
though some seasons it sends up a flower. I have very rarely 
seen this, and I believe it only occurs at long intervals. Like 
most evergreens it is dark in colour and slow of growth, but when 
once established grows as densely as the grass in a field. About 
five inches seems to be its limit of height under normal conditions, 
but I have seen it seven or eight inches high near the outlet of a 
sewer. 

I am glad to say no sewers enter this lake, but if they did 
this useful plant would purify the water and hide away all un- 
pleasant sediment under its roots, making and keeping the bottom 
sweet and clean. Though it grows on mud you will find, if you 
rake up a bunch, that there is no unpleasant smell from the roots 
such as is found at the roots of reeds and lilies. The lakewort is 
essentially a purifier, and if it should get covered with filth it will 
rise through this and cover it up as though determined to have 
only a clean lake bottom to show to anyone who looks down 
through the water. 

This insignificant plant is really invaluable in water that is 
used for drinking purposes, for it will be found that where it 
abounds there is none of that flat muddy taste one associates with 
lake water; and fish caught in this favourable environment have 
invariably a sweet and pleasant flavour. 

Here and there amongst the dark green lakewort a plant of 
brighter green is to be seen, spreading its finger-shaped leaves 
like a star fish. This is the water Lobelia (L. dortmanna); an 
evergreen also, but not so prolific as the lakewort. In late summer 
it sends up pale pink stems to the surface on which are delicate 
mauve flowers, and up these stems, as I mentioned in an earlier 
article, the larvae of flies creep to the sunshine, where they dry 
and crack and liberate the winged creature within. 

The lobelia seems to be a favourite ladder for these creatures 
to the upper air, and | think this is possibly one of its definite 
uses. Of course, reeds are used in the same way, but not, I 
feel sure to the same extent. 

It is worth while planting the lobelia in lakes where trout 
are poor risers, if, as often happens (especially in mountain lakes), 
this is due to absence of flies; because such a scarcity is often the 
direct result of the absence of suitable aquatic vegetation, on 
which winged insects lay their eggs in the first place, and up 
which in the fulness of time, the larvae return to the upper air. 
The flowers of the lobelia attract many insects, as anyone who 
takes note can see. 

A little further out and in about eight feet of water, there is 
a bed of great water moss (Fontinalis antipyretica) and, though 
it is usually found adhering to roots and stones, it flourishes here 
on a soft bottom in a way I have never seen it do anywhere else. 
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This is another evergreen plant, and like the lakewort, but to an 
even greater extent, it is a purifier of water. A root of this in an 
aquarium will keep the water clear as gin, unless there is hope- 
less overcrowding of living things (the common fault committed 
by aquarium keepers). 

But it is far more than a_ purifier of the water: it 
holds innumerable creatures on which trout and other fish 
feed. This particular bed teems with freshwater shrimps 
(Gammarus pulex), though elsewhere in the lake they are by no 
means plentiful. It also holds mollusca in large quantities, and 
besides these valuable (for the fish) creatures there are worms and 
leeches and larve. 

Over this bed of great water moss is the place above all 
others to anchor when after perch. I have taken six dozen 
beauties at a sitting here, and many other occasions large 
numbers. 

It has often puzzled me, why, in this particular lake, the lake- 
wort should yield comparatively few of the creeping and crawling 
things it usually holds; but I am inclined to think the great water 
moss provides a greater attraction, and so draws to itself more 
than its share of living things—just as a fertile valley amongst 
the mountains will draw the sheep from many miles around. 

Taking from here a course parallel with the shore, we come 
soon to a ridge of clay which rises to within four feet of the 
surface. Here the lakewort does not flourish so well as on the soft 
dark soil that forms most of the bottom, and yellow bare patches 
can be seen here and there. The interesting thing about this 
ridge (which runs fully a hundred and fifty yards out into the 
lake) is, that it holds several eel warrens. The name is appropriate, 
though perhaps unusual, for looking from above, one sees a 
number of round dark holes clustered together on the green and 
yellow slopes. They look for all the world like miniature rabbit 
warrens. 

I have tried the eel spear dodge here, for it seemed to be just 
the place, but I was never successful. By far the best way of 
getting at the inhabitants of these warrens is to drop a baited hook 
down a hole. This works all right, but it is no joke getting the 
eel up. He gets a grip on the sides of his burrow with his tail 
-and unless the tackle is good he comes off victor in the ensuing 
tug of war. In any case the fight makes such a muddy com- 
motion that it is no good trying for another eel at that warren for 
some time. But these eels are sometimes four pounds in weight, 
and rarely less than two, so they are worth fighting for. I have 
found no better bait than an ordinary earth worm. It beats 
herring guts and rabbit entrails and all the other horrid messy 
things altogether. Personally, I very much enjoy the process of 
enticing these eels from their holes—and I enjoy them after they 
are fried. 
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A little further on is a wide and shallow bay with a smooth 
lakewort-covered bottom and fringed along the shore with alder 
bushes. These sometimes grow out in two or even three feet of 
water, and here amongst the roots the perch like to spawn. 

They weaved their ribbons of eggs in and out, hanging them 
in loops so that they sway with every movement of the water and 
no eggs are suffocated for lack of proper aeration. 

In May you may find these bunches of spawn. If you know 
what the smoke from a cottage chimney with a green hill for a 
background looks like, you will have some idea of the appearance 
of perch spawn in a lake. It is smoke coloured in the water, 
though absolutely transparent in a cup or in your hand. A batch 
may contain ten thousand eggs or sixty thousand, according to the 
size of the parent fish, and they hatch off (in the north) in about 
three weeks. At twelve to fourteen days the eyes of the embryo 
appear through the transparent outer covering, and this is all that 
is really visible till they hatch. Indeed it is all that is visble then, 
and for several days. If you place the newly hatched fry in a 
white basin all you can see is a lot of pairs of tiny black specks 
moving rapidly about. At the end of a week some trace of a 
body shows. Of course it is there all the time, “but quite 
transparent. 

It is not difficult, if you know where to look, to collect perch 


eggs, but it is not a very easy matter to transport them without’ 


loss. They must not be allowed to rest on the bottom of a bucket 
or a basin, or any other receptacle, or the underneath eggs will 
be smothered. This is the reason they are so carefully hung on 
sticks or plants. A bunch found lying on the bottom of the lake 
(unless held up by the stiff tips of the lakewort) will show invari- 
ably a very large proportion of smothered eggs. These are easily 
recognised, for they turn white. 
| rather think that a great many creeping things feed on the 
perch eggs, for I notice that every bunch swarms with minute 
crustacea Of various kinds and frequently caddisworms. The 
presence of lots of empty shells (or more properly skins) suggests 
that a feast has been taking place. But perhaps it is as well some 
of the eggs are wasted, for many millions eventually hatch, and 
I have had a fine tow net bunged up completely with masses of the 
small fry a few days after hatching has taken place. Their 
numbers are quickly thinned. Almost everything that swims feeds 
on them, and even if they survive to maturity they are never, night 
or day, safe from attack and destruction. They are, in this lake, 
the staple diet of the pike, and as the pike fry hatch out a few 
weeks earlier than the perch they get a start which enables them 
to begin their wicked lives on a fish diet. 
Occasionally a shoal of perch may be seen from the boat, but 
in this lake it is not a common occurrence. The lakewort-covered 
bottom makes too good a background (from the fish’s point of 
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view) for visibility, and as for the large pike I do not remember 
ever having seen one from a moving boat, excepting fish 
that come from the depths to snatch a bait just as-one hauls it in. 

To see the pike and perch it is necessary to anchor and wait 
with patience and if you see one species you will probably not see 
the other; though once I saw a large pike seize a perch from a 
passing shoal. He lay still on the bottom, just below me, with 
the captured fish across his jaws and I could see it quiver every 
now and again. I watched him for a quarter of an hour, anxious 
to see how he swallowed the perch, but at last he moved quietly 
away with it still across his mouth. 

The sudden advent of (possibly) hundreds of millions of young 
fish needing food, calls for a provision that one would think would 
tax the resources of any lake, but Nature has not overlooked the 
need. It is supplied by countless numbers of water fleas— 
masses one might say with truth, for they are so thick in places 
that they resemble a cloud in the water. These appear (in this 
lake) about the beginning of May, and I have collected them by 
the hundred million and taken them away to waters where there 
were none. All that is necessary is to tow a small bag net with 
the narrow end of the bag tied over the wide mouth of a bottle, 
behind a boat, emptying the bottle from time to time into some 
larger receptacle. I have, on one or two occasions filled the bottle 
solidly full of these creatures in a few minutes. The net I use is 
of very finely woven silk. I believe a net towed behind a motor 
boat could collect them by the hundred-weight, and they would be 
invaluable (as I have found) for rearing trout and many other 
kinds of fish. 

If it were possible to estimate the number of living creatures 
to the acre in this lake, I feel sure that no similar area of land that 
I have ever seen could equal it. Where there is such a vast 
production of life there must also be decay and pollution on a great 
scale. Yet the water is pellucid and excellent to drink, and I feel 
sure that this state of affairs is achieved and maintained by the 
almost unbroken carpet of evergreen vegetation covering the 
bottom. 
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Sport Scrapiana 


_ Comments were constantly made some time ago on the notable 
absence of fieldfares in many parts of England during the autumn and 
winter of 1917. No explanation was forthcoming, though the fact was 
undoubted. Early in March they began to return, and since then large 
flocks have been recorded, indeed the little birds appear to be again 
as numerous as at any former period. 
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If fishermen ever find their sport tame they can make a note of 
the desirability of trying their hand at tuna. The weight of the heaviest 
ever caught seems to be uncertain. One hooked by a Mr. Joseph 
Cawthorn off the coast of New Jersey, U.S.A., fought for two hours 
and thirty-five minutes, during which time it dragged a large dory, as 
the boat is termed, stern forward, a distance of more than twelve 
miles before succeeding in unhooking itself. The weight was estimated 
at about 7oo Ibs. and tunas are reported to exceed 1,000 Ibs. 
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The American ruffed grouse has the peculiarity of ‘* drumming 
much after the fashion of our familiar snipe, at least the curious sound 
which the two make is not altogether dissimilar. Discussions have 
long been rife as to the manner in which this drumming is accomplished 
by the American bird, two theories existing, one to the effect that the 
grouse beats his breast with his wings, the other that he shakes them 
together behind his back. There appears reason to believe—little 
doubt, indeed, seems to exist—that the latter explanation is the true 
one. This does not, of course, apply to the snipe. 


& & 


Figures. dealing with the successful thoroughbred sires now 
standing in the Argentine are eloquent of the indispensability of racing. 
The argument is that without the successes of these animals on the 
English Turf their merit could never have been recognized and they 
would not have been selected for service in South America, where they 
have proved of such inestimable value to bloodstock in the home of 
their adoption. The offspring of Diamond Jubilee won forty-seven 
races in the year 1917, and he was sold by King Edward for 30,000 
guineas. Cyllene produced 4o winners; he cost his foreign owner 
£25,000, having previously changed hands in England for Diamond 
Jubilee’s price. Jardy, sire of 31 winners, cost £30,000. Val d’Or, 
responsible for 22 winners, cost £28,000. Polar Star, with 36 winners 
to his credit, cost 18,000 guineas. 
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A well-known horse some years ago was born on the rst of 
January, and so became actually twelve months old when nominally a 
yearling. Had he come into the world a very few hours earlier, he 
would, of course, have ranked as a yearling when in fact less than a 
day old; and naturally enough it was jestingly declared that he was in 
reality born on the last day of December and intentionally overlooked. 
The first foal recorded this year was a bay son of Swynford and 
Silver Fowl, the dam of Fifinella and Silver Tag. He appeared on the 
second of January. Had he come a couple of days earlier he must have 
been useless for racing purposes as a two-year-old and at least at a 
most serious disadvantage subsequently, for he would have had to meet 
three-year-olds when he was in fact no more than two. 


& 


It is stated that Princess Mary is interested in a ‘‘ Rabbitry ’’— 
a new word but a convenient one—which is being started in Buckingham 
Palace Mews with fifty does. The Royal example has been widely antici- 
pated and will doubtless be largely followed. Sties for the breeding of 
pigs are springing up in places which a short time since would have 
been deemed unlikely. There is record of one breeder who experienced 
very bad luck. His sow had a healthy litter of fifteen, which he sold 
for as much as fifty-five shillings each, but before they could be 
delivered the unnatural mother was found to have devoured the lot. 


& 


For the first time in Turf history a lady stands at the head of the 
list of race-horse winners, nor indeed can it be considered altogether 
impossible that she may maintain the position. The Two Thousand 
Guineas fell to Lady James Douglas’s immaculately bred colt Gains- 
borough; the prize was worth £5,100 and in consequence at the time 
of writing Lady James comes first, followed by Lord Derby, who by 
the unexpected success of Ferry in the One Thousand—and one other 
stake—appears in the table with £4,316. Although Sir W. J. Tatem 
had won no fewer than six races, double the number which up to the 
close of the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting had fallen to anyone 
else, his third place only yielded £1,509. 


& & 


Racing tipsters are doubtless for the most part among the most 
unconscionable of rogues, with simple devices of obtaining money 
which have been exposed again and again, prominent among them the 
old trick of sending out different horses to different victims, so that the 
_ winner of the race in question must necessarily be among them. One 
hears with much regret therefore that among the forces in France there 
are hundreds if not thousands of contributors to these knaves. At the 
same time the fact that this is so affords striking evidence of the extra- 
ordinary interest which is taken in Turf affairs, and shows that absence 
from racecourses by no means destroys the interest. 
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Indians often take very kindly to cricket and there have been many 
admirable players among them since the famous Indian Prince gained 
world-wide fame as a batsman with methods of his own. One of the 
earliest matches of the present season was at Vincent Square, West- 
minster, between Indian Gymkhana and Westminster School, which 
has always produced good cricketers. The Indians made 124 against 
their opponents’ 82, one of the former, J. L. Kotelawala, making top 
score, or more than double that of any other in either team, 53. 


& & 


There is often a simple explanation of an occurrence which 
appears inexplicable. It has, for instance, seemed impossible to account 
for the result of the One Thousand Guineas, in which Mr. A. W. Cox's 
My Dear, a filly of high class and capacity, was somewhat easily 
beaten by Lord Derby’s Ferry, an animal who had seemed to have no 
possible chance and against whom contemptuous odds were offered. 
This running is not in the least likely to be reproduced if the two meet 
again, for it is understood that Donoghue, My Dear’s jockey, most 
accomplished horseman as he continually proves himself to be, for once 
made the mistake of believing he had won, and easing his mount 
prematurely. Not anticipating a challenge from Ferry, he was not 
ready to resist it. 


CHURCH ARMY HUTS 


From the Church Army H.Q., 61, Bryanston Street, 
W., the Rev. Wilson Carlile, Founder and Hon. Chief 
Secretary writes : 


‘*In the recent Battles in France, nearly 100 of our 
Huts, providing Recreation and Refreshment near the 
trenches, were destroyed. Will you give us your 
valuable help to obtain the funds necessary to replace 
these centres ? 

We feel there are many who, if this letter were given 
publicity, would gladly send gifts to you to be acknow- 
ledged in your columns; and it ought not to be im- 
possible in many places to obtain sufficient to replace 
one Hut (£500) or Marquee (£,300), to be especially 
named by you and thus associated with your journal or 
district.’’ 


[We regret that circumstances do not permit of our 
adopting the above suggestions. Would the 
charitably disposed kindly send cheques direct to the 

address given above.—Eb. | 
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Motoring 


By W. H. BERRY. 


The Threatened Taxation 


It is too much to hope that those who are to be responsible 
for the incidence of the ‘‘ Luxury Tax’’ will regard the motor-car 
as other than a pleasure product. The country is not yet in a 
mood to treat the motor, as a whole, as a utilitarian vehicle; in 
fact, this very sensible state of affairs has only just been reached 
in the United States—which must, I suppose, in these days be 
regarded as the premier motoring country—where recently the 
combined weight of the whole forces of motorists and manufac- 
turers was needed to see that the industry got fair treatment, soon 
after the United States had entered the war. 

One very reasonable suggestion, in our own case, is that if 
the 2d. in the shilling tax is to be levied on cars, then machines 
selling complete at under, say, £200, should be exempt. The 
sweet reasonableness of this suggestion is hardly likely to com- 
mend it to the luxury deciding committee, if I may so term it, and 
I can quite imagine members of that self-same committee arguing 
that of all cars those selling at less than £200 are the most 
luxurious; for are they not used almost entirely by the young 
gentleman of sportive instincts who buys a small car because his 
means do not allow him the pleasure of a more expensive vehicle ? 

Undoubtedly the motor industry, for its own sake, should be 
at pains to make the most of this point. I doubt whether it would 
be going too far to say that even at the present time the percentage 
of purely utilitarian vehicles amongst those already sold at under 
£200 is considerably in excess of fifty per cent. of the whole. 
This, of course, includes the three-wheeler and light American 
van of the trader. Nor should it be forgotten that the future 
trade prospects—which, my masters, carry infinitely greater taxa- 
tion possibilities on a sounder basis—are very bright indeed if it 
be made possible for the industry to produce efficient machines 
at a low cost. But they are not nearly so bright if £250 or £300 
is to be the lowest sum for which we can expect to purchase a 
light car. Also, there is this, that for every mile that the motorist 
covers with his car he makes a direct contribution to the national 
finances. Additional taxation will have, I think, something of a 
revenue-decreasing effect. 
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So many middle-class and professional people had got into 
the way of using their cars for semi-business purposes that to 
levy a £50 impost on a £300 expenditure would be something of 
a disaster. Lots of us, of course, cannot say that our machines 
are used entirely for professional purposes, and because of this 
we should not be able to claim either exemption or rebate. For 
example, the present writer, a scribe, would have difficulty in 
proving a car to be part of his professional equipment, and yet in 
all truth what else is it? What is it even though the machine 
that runs him up to Coventry for a professional visit to Daimler'’s, 
or to Derby for a look round the Rolls factories, or to Manchester 
to see what Crossley’s are doing since—well, since that firm began 
to take an interest in aircraft matters—is the self-same machine 
that is used for station work and to take the feminine members of 
the household out shopping and even occasionally to the links ? 
I am very sure that any committee before which such claims were 
preferred would tell me that | used the machine six times as much 
for the latter purpose as for the former, and my plea that the very 
wretchedness of my handicap disposes at once of any such accusa- 
tion would not, I think, be accepted as reasonable for one 
moment ! 


A Word on Licensing 

It would be interesting if statistics could be got out to know 
how many passenger cars are now, and have been since the begin- 
ning of the year, laid up in the garages throughout the country. 


WITH A NAPIER CAR IN THE ASHDOWN FOREST 
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A big number I make no doubt. The law in the matter of licens- 
ing is now very generally understood. If the car be used even 
once for any purpose whatsoever during the period, Jan. Ist to 
Oct. Ist, in any year, the full duty becomes due, but if the car be 
used after Oct. Ist, only half the duty is payable. 

A curious situation has, however, arisen. Many car owners 
whose vehicles have been laid up since the beginning of the year 
now find that if, for any reason, they are changing houses, and 
the car is driven to its new home under its own power, the whole 
or the half license becomes due, according to whether the machine 
is moved before or after Oct. Ist. In Scotland the Commissioners 
of Custom and Excise do not call this particular use of the car 
“using ’’ it in the common sense of the word, and charge no 
license, provided, of course, that the machine runs direct from 
house to house. Here, however, the authorities do not at present 
agree with this sensible point of view, but it is pleasing to note 
that the Treasury have asked the Local Government Board to 
bring the Scotch practice before the notice of the local authorities 
in England and Wales, in the hope that they will take similar 
action. 


Improving the Roads 

A report of the 3lst Annual General Meeting of the Roads 
Improvement Association is just to hand, and I find in its type- 
written pages—a wartime saving—an amount of very interesting 
matter. Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., who acted as 
Chairman, said that the maintenance of most, if not all, roads 
throughout the country had suffered materially owing to the con- 
tinuance of war conditions, and especially to the fact that tar and 
all other materials have been placed under Government control. 
The scarcity of labour has also become a very serious problem, 
and the Road Board could only allocate £200,000 in all towards 
the cost of road tarring and service in general. Works of im- 
provement have practically come to a standstill, but a big number 
of schemes had been prepared, and it was hoped that after the 
war some, if not all of them, would be carried out without delay. 
New roads were needed more than ever, and the existing arteries 
were in need of improvement; the heavier class of mechanically- 
propelled motor vehicles that would come into greater and in- 
creasing use after the war would necessitate a great improvement 
in road construction. 


James Gordon Bennett 

Another interesting personality gone, and with his passing 
the world of motoring and aviation loses a good friend. He had 
foresight when in 1899 he first offered the Gordon-Bennett 
Trophy. It was not in his mind to encourage motoring in any 
one country or to help any one firm in particular, but, realising 
the new force that had come into our lives, he was anxious that 
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Jounnre WaALKer : A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
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the whole world should benefit, and it was with this idea in mind 
that the conditions governing the award of the trophy were out- 
lined. The race which came to be associated with his name was 
first run in 1900. In the third event of the series an English car 
designed by Mr. Napier and driven by Mr. S. F. Edge was the 
winner; and a curious state of affairs arose, for it was one of the 
conditions governing the award that the winner in any year could 
insist that the following year’s race was to be held in his country. 
In England, however, road racing was not favourably regarded, 
partly because our roads were not suited to high speed. The 
difficulty was overcome by holding the race in Ireland, and | 
daresay many of my readers remember that event, and indeed 
crossed the Irish Channel to witness it. Shortly afterwards, of 
course, the Grand Prix superceded the Gordon-Bennett. 

James Gordon Bennett was indeed a curious personality. 
Had he been a poor man most of us would have thought 
him slightly mad. Being an extremely wealthy man, however, 
most people were too polite or discreet to air their views, and the 
fact remains that the deceased was really a good friend both to 
motoring and aviation. [| met him in Paris once—ah! but that 
is a story for another telling. 


The Transport of Goods by Road 

I heard a man say in the Club the other day that to own a 
car would soon be a criminal offence, and to sell it an even 
greater crime. Everybody seems very delighted with the senti- 
ment expressed, though it seems that a little more polishing would 
have increased the effectiveness of the gibe. ‘‘ Dora’’ has not 
quite made up her mind what she is going to do about the 
privately-owned vehicles of all kinds that are not at present 
engaged in work of national importance. As a preliminary, new 
and far-reaching powers for the purpose of providing and main- 
taining an efficient system of transport of goods by road were 
conferred a week or so ago on the Board of Trade by a new 
regulation. 

Under these I see that the Board of Trade may: ‘‘ Regulate, 
restrict, or give directions with respect to the use for the purposes 
of road transport .. .’’ Or: ‘‘ Take possession of any horses. 
or vehicles, or require them to be placed at the disposal of the 
Board. . . .’’ There are, indeed, nine of these new provisions, 
and enactments, and the ninth says: ‘‘ Make such other provision 
in relation to road transport as appears to be necessary or 
expedient.’’ 

The Board of Trade has its eye more on horsed than motor 
vehicles in this connection, and it talks also of the contingency of 
a special military emergency. I rather fancy that only in case of 
the latter unfortunate occurrence becoming an accomplished fact 
will anything be done under the new powers, unless, of course, 
the war runs on for ever and ever. 
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Brake Inspections 


There is a new movement which is receiving quite a lot of 
support in the United States (so | gather from recent communica- 
tions which have reached me from that country), which has for 
its object the more regular inspection and adjustment of the 
brakes fitted to motor vehicles. Those responsible have been to 
a great deal of trouble in securing statistics showing how many 
accidents in which motor vehicles have been involved have been 
more or less directly due to defective brakes, and the figures they 
quote are really sufficient to secure for the movement the support 
of every sensible motorist and manufacturer. 1 rather gather 
that those vehicle makers whose brakes reach a given standard 
will be given a sort of Class A. certificate which in time and when 
the movement becomes more generally known should have a dis- 
tinct commercial value. Having purchased a vehicle entitled to 
the A. certificate, private owners who fall into line by having the 
brakes inspected and adjusted at stated periods, will be provided 
with a distinctive badge, which should have a good effect on the 
size of their Car Insurance Premiums. After the war something 
of the sort will be needed here, particularly on account of the 
thousands of second-hand machines which will be in general use. 
Another thing which will need attention—and legislation—wil: 
be car and vehicle lighting. Searchlights on the road—and that 
was what we were coming to—are as unnecessary as they are 
dangerous. 
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“A Place for 
Everything 


—and everything in its place.” Applied to 
fuel utilisation the old adage points a plain 
moral. 


Coal is not in its right place—generally 
speaking —in factory furnace or domestic 
grate. Consumed under such conditions 


half its heating value and many profitable secondary 
constituents are wasted in soot and smoke. 


The consumption of coal gas for industrial and 
household heat production, on the other hand, 
means the elimination of all avoidable waste and the 
reservation of our dwindling coal supplies for the 
purposes to which they are absolutely indispensable. 


Only by proceeding along these lines can we count 
on paying for the war by increased output—to 
which undertaking cheap and plentiful coal is vital. 


For further Information or 
Specific Advice please apply to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminsier, 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. Football. 
HUNTING (Badminton Library). By His G ; 
Dox or Masport, Mowseay THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Morris, etc. with five _— and 54 illustrations Evers and C, E. Hucu Davies. Postage 6d. 
in the text, Postage R. he N 
THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By Cuarces Ricuarp- Zealand System. (By D. W. 


Pos 
THE ‘cowPLETE By W. Dixow. 


e 6d. 

PRACTICAL HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES. ‘By CHARLES oy 
RICHARDSON. Postage 3 = Fishing. 

THE FOX (Fur, Feather and Fin Serisa), By Tuomas F. 

Dace, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHoLMONDELEY- 

RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History PENNELL, etc 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson; Deer Stalking by Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
CAMERON LocuieL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. .. 
capone Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 

With 10 illustrations. Postage 6d. and numerous illustrations of the Tackle, etc. 
witb, IN AFRICA. By Denis D. Postage 6d. 
1 

MODERN WHALING AND By" Ww. THE SALMON (ur, Finer. By the Ho. 
oie Mvrvocr. With 100 illustrations Post- 21 of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Penn nt 
8 are 7 and Cookery by Alexandcr Innes Shand. With 

The Horse nail Ninaniianesitite. 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His THE 

RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library’. By Captain DukE oF RutLanp. With chapters on the 
Ropert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Darr, Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
Tue Lare Duke oF Braurort, THE Eart oF and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 

illustrations in the text. ostag 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By Wn. LIAM 
By Tue Eart oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. Senior (" Redspinner"’ formerly Editor of the 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LAWLEY. ARTHUR Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
Coventry and ALFRED E. T. Warson. With W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
froatiopiece and 56 illustrations. Post: Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 2 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA — 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. amar BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. .. 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

THE wen Tables ‘showin their 

Fail LYN. Postage 1/- D 

REGISTER OF STALLIONS. By MP ogs. 

ostag 

DRIVING Rite Library). By His Grace Tue MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. beg 
E1cHTH DvuKE oF BEpForp, K.G., etc. With Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Leg, F.Z 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. Profusely illustrated by ARTHUR WaARDLE. 

FRANCIS WaRE. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN WORSE” MANAGEMENT. "yy Mayon MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELARD. 
Timmis, Nearly 500 photographs, plans and Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
drawings. Nineteenchapters dealing withevery St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
phase of the subject. Numerous aeeecmeand Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
of famous horses. Postage 6d. os The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 

G If Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
ou. Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 

GOLF (Badminton Library), By Horace G. Hurcuin- Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
som, etc. With five —_ and 54 illustrations — Greyhound, The Sesiegeeree. The Chow 
in the text. Postage 6d... ow. Postage 6d . 

TE By Harry VAarpon. THE FOX TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lee. Illustrated 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGers Watts. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


THE. “COMPLETE JU- JITSUAN. 
LAWN TENNIS, wad ‘(Badminton Library). 
By] M.& C G. Heatucoare, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
Bouverité and A. C. AinGer. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 +o and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. 
MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, Vait Ee 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE. MOUNTAINEER By G, D. ABRAHAMS. 
Postage 6d, 
ROWING (Badminton By P. wea C. 
M. PitMAn. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
= “cd S. le Blane Smith; and on Punting by P. 
juire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
THE Complete: OARSMAN. By R.C. LenMann 
ostage eee ee one eee 
SWIMMING ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR at d Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
ro Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
ustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE SWIMMER, By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 
BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. BRoap- 
root, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
text and numerous diagrams. 


THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOXER. 
Lyncn. Postage 6d. ... 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A Hesdbook 

Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By Cuarves E. 
Curtis, F.S,I. Postage 7d. 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF GAMES. 
Vol. !. Cricket. Crocodile— Hound Breeding. 
Vol. lil. Hunting to “facing Vol. IV. Rackets—Zebra. 
ARCHERY Badminton Library’. By C. J. LonGmMan and 
Cot. H. WALRonD. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 lilustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 
ATHLETICS (Badminton Library) By MonTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. e 
COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, Joun RicHARDSON and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLES. With 20 plates and 55 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. 
CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. STEEL, The 
Hon. R. H. LyttLeton. With 51 illustrations 


in the text. Postage 6d. ane 
THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Albert E. Knicurt. 

CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P. F. Warner. 72 

illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) 


THE ART OF SKATING (International Style). fas E, & M. 
Sayers. Postage 4d. 

THE ART OF CHESS. By Mason. sd. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. Cornisx 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. ... 


By W. H, GARRUND. 


Illustrated 


By G. “Bonun 


Shooting. 


HAM and Sir RALPH GALLWEY, Bt., 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates a 95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 titustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. aks ae 
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BOOKS (Continued) 


THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. Macpnerson; Shooting byA. J. 
StTuaRT-WorTLEY; Cookery by GeorGE SAINTS- 
BuRY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage 6d. ... 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin ‘Sertes). ‘Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. MAcpHerson ; Shooting by 
A, J. SruartT-WortTLeEy; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With l0illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural Hletexy Pet 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHarpson; Hunting by J. S. Gippons and G, 
H. Loncman; Cookery by Cort. Kenny Her- 
BERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DeVisME SHAW. With chapters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 6d. .. 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) ‘By Jauns Epuunp 
HartinG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With l0illustrations. Postage 6d. A 

THE —— SHOT. By G. T. TEASDALE. Postage 


uanoy GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to rans By a neat 
Postage 3d. ams 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. id R. s. ‘No OLAN, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. ee 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Sir Epwarp SULLIVAN, Bart., 
Tue oF PEMBROKE, Earv Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Sern Smitn,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGut. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

ol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, ete. By R.T. PritcHETT, 
THE Marouis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 

Earv or OnsLow, JAMES MACFARRAN, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 


THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By SMITH 
and E. Bouvay. _ Postage 6d. 

TO NORWAY - THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. Lynam 
THE MISADVENTURES 0 OF fp HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 

SON. ost 
MANUAL. OF YACHT AND BOAT “SAILING 
— ARCHITECTURE. (1ith Edition in 
Post free in the United Kingdom 


THROUGH \MOLLAND IN THE VIVETIE. By 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. ae 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R! S. 
Coloured Plates by Wuitprake-HeatH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortal Jorrocks. Thisis the 
last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels. 
It is full of its author's racy wit. 

The previous are: 

Y CROSS. Post 

SPONGE’E SPORTING Ti 

THE RICHEST, COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


TAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postage 6d. 
R. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d 
HAWBUCK * gage Or, The Sporting Adventures of Thomas 


Scott, age 6d. 
“PLAIN OR RINGLETS Postage Gd... 


SurTEEs. With 12 


Books are subject to alteration. 
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* BRANCHES 
49- MOORGATE STREET: EC 
45-QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
16-LONDON STREET EC 
66-CHEAPSIDE --= 
(UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK) 


BRANCHES 
42-OLD BROAD STREET EC: 
99-STRAND 
103-STRAND 
17-BILLITER STREET EC 
127 -HIGH HOLBORN 


LONDON 
MAD! 


STROPPING 
MACHINE. 


CUTLERY 
-MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS 8 FINE SHEFFIELD 
= 
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Fleecy Wool 
SCARVES 


The delightful and useful Scarves, 
now so much in demand, fill a 
decided want, and are our own 
exclusive design. ‘They are suit- 
able for wearing on al] manner of 
occasions. Made from soft and 
fleecy alpaca wool they have that 
beautifully silky feeling so much 
appreciated. Stocked in a wide 
range of mixture colourings as 
shewn, also in other designs. 


PRICE 


63/- 


Alpaca Woollen Scarves in smaller 3 
size and self colours from 


17/6 


NOTE.—tThis establishment is closed 
on Saturdays 


Debenham 
Freebody 


UNITED) 
Wigmore Street. 


(Cavendish Square) London W. 


Famous for over a Century 


for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 
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3/6 
for 
Four Lines 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds. Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.; Scrope’s Deer 
Stalking, 1st. Edition 1838, £4 4s.; Buxton’s Short Stalks, 
2 vols., £2 2s.. 1892-98; Gambado Academy for Grown Horse- 
men, 1812, £3 3s.; Cross Autobiography of a Stage Coachman, 
3 vols., 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker’s Deer Parks and Paddocks of 
England, 1892, £3 3s.; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3s.; 
The British Thoroughbred Horse by Wm. Allison illusirated 
1901, £2 10; Sport and Life in Hunting Grounds of Western 
America and British Columbia by W. A. Baillie Grohman 1900, 
15s.; Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Himalayas, Northern 
and Central India by Brigadier General A, A. A. Kinloch 1892. 
25/-; Trees : A Woodland Note-book by Rt. Hon. Sir H. Max- 
well, beautifully illustrated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub. 45/- net.) 
25/-; Life and Habits of the Badger by J, F. Blakeborough and 
Sir A. E, Pease, illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his 
Hounds by F. M. Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly; 
How to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
illustrated including 8 coloured plates 1895, 18/-; Tauntons 
Fortraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 
£5 12s 6d.; Letters to Young Shooters by Sir R. Payne-Gallwey. 
1896, 21/-; Folkard’s The Wild-Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated 
1875, 30/-. BAKER'S GREAT BO. KSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of 
Devon and Somerset by Collyns. with an appendix of remark- 
able Runs from 1780 to 1860, first edition (1862) tinted lithographic 
plates, clean copy in the original cloth, £2 12 0. Recreations 
in Shooting, by Capt. Carleton, with some Account of the 
Game of the British Islands (1846), plates by W. Harvey. 


Cloth, 6/- Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria, by 
C, Bonner, (1853), beautiful plates by T. Horschelt, 10/-. 
Instruetions to Young Sportsmen, by Lieut. Col. Hawker. 
7th edition, interesting enlarged plates and woodcuts, half 
calf. 9/6 Sporting, by C. J. Apperly, embellished by 
large Engraving and Vignettes illustrative of British Field 
Sports, edited by Nimrod, 38 fine engravings and pictures 
by T. Gainsborough E. Landseer, A. Cooper, C. Hancock, 
J. F. Lewis, etc., folio, cloth (1838). 17/-. The British Archer ; 
or, Tracts on Archery, by T. Hastings, with six etchings. 
Published at Newport, I. O. W. (1831) 15/- The Fly 
Fisher’s Text Book by T. South. numerous fine plates 
(a little stained) 8vo. half calf extra (1841). 5/-, The Compleat 
Angler by Walton and Cotton, edited with Original Memoirs 
and Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, brilliant impressions of the 
portraits and the engravings from designs by Stothard, Inskipp, 
etc. 2 vols. Impl. 8vo. whole bound green leva t morocco. (1836) 
£12 50 The Fly Fisher’s Entomology by A. Ronalds, illustrated 
by coloured Representatives of the Naturaland Artificial Insect, 
and accompanied by a few @bservations and Instructions relat- 
ive to Trout and Grayling Fishing. 3rd edition. 8vo. half morocco 
neat, (1883) 15/-, The Book of the All-Round Angler by J. Bicker- 
dyke, large paper edition, over 150 illustrations some on India 
paper’ thick 8vo. (1888) 8/-. The Compleat Angler by Walton and 
Cotton. 7th edition, edited by Moses Brown, finely engraved 
plates, 12mo. original calf. scarce, (1759) £1 15-0, Amecdotes 
of Archery, from the earliest ages to 1791. with an account of 
the Principal Societies of Archers. etc, by A. E. Hargrove with 
six etchings 8vo. cloth (York 1845) 15/-. Silk and Scarlet by The 
Druid (i.e. H. H. Dixon) Portraits and folding plate. Post 8vo, 
haif calf extra, 5/- Sports and Pastimes by Joseph Strutt, edited 
by W. Hone, illustrated with 140 engravings from Ancient MSS. 
Royal 4to. cloth (1876) 10/6. DANIELL, 33 King Street, 
St. James's, London. 


A Sporting & Dramatic Career 


By Alfred E. T. Watson 


8vo. 12s. net. 

Horse and Hounds: —* Mr. Watson's book is a most interesting 
and readable work indispensable to the library both of the 
playgoer and the patron of all field sperts, There is not a dull! 
page in it. 

The Daily Telegraph—* The book is full of pleasing episodes. 
It is like the talk of a good conversationalist."’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


Badminton Subscription Form 


Please send “The Badminton Magazine,” for . 


I enclose* , to: 


Name 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 
13/- Canada. 
16/- Elsewhere. 


Address 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


months, for which 
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ae ie To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.’ 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C 
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The Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ne. 275. JUNE, 1918 


CONTENTS. 


>ORTSMEN OF MARK—LXV. MR. H. E. BEDDINGTON... sis ans By THE EDITOR 549 
LOOK ROUND By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 558 
ATURE’S BABIES 
E INDIAN BUFFALO = 
[FE IN THE FAROE ISLANDS .... 


EN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. No.13—The Pekingese 
Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


AD ANY LUCK ... ae By WILLIAM CAINE. With “ Incidents’’ by H. M. BATEMAN 
HE RAT AND ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE va a ... By TOM SPEEDY 
HE REVERIES OF A NATURALIST _... By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 

OTORING 


By FRANCES PITT 
By A BIG GAME SHOOTER 
. By LADY GLOVER 


By W. H. BERRY 


, : iro — All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, g Ning Street, 
ditorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address 
f the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
atisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be 
eturned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 12/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post 


A HUT or TENT of the CHURCH ARMY 


(registered under the War Charities Act 1916) 


often the 
LAST BIT OF HELP gn FIRST BIT OF HELP | 
he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, certainly war-worn and weary, 
In Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Malta, S:lonic :, Mesopotamia, East Africa, France, the United Kingdom, 
IN THE MUD AND SLUSH OF THE WEST FRONT, Church Army Recreation Huts, Tents, Dug-outs, 
Clubs, Barges, Kitchen Cars and other centres, about 700 in all, are daily giving untold comfort 
and cheer to 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF OUR BRAVE MEN. 
A HUT costs £500, a TENT £300, fully equipped ; Maintenance £200 yearly. 
More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or Contribute to Maintenance, 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay's, ale Church Army,'’ payable to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston St., 
Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
WEST INDIES SPAIN PORTUGAL 


PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL AMERICA 
GIBRALTAR MOROCCO ATLANTIC ISLES 
EGYPT STRAITS CHINA JAPAN Gc 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET C° 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


Ui FROMTHE 


Yy 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C2, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. KINGSWAY, 


Mlle V THE VERVE! MY OU ARP ENING 
D> FOR GILLETTE BLADES 


‘‘War made in earnest maketh wars to cease, 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When lack of excercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—-tired—depressed—a little 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your 
nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 

liver, the body’s filter. Wéith this important organ working 

properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 

Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow. 


ION.—Examine ¢arefully the wrapper, bottle and capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 


Do not be imposed upon by imitations. 


“FR. IT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


oyal National Lifeboat Institution 


{{ULNQUEUUTUONUEDUUUCOUUUUUULUNALAAON (SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
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THE LIFEBOATS AND THE WAR 


| ec Submarines and Mines, employed with THERE IS NO SUBSIDY 


barbarous inhumanity, have destroyed Thousands ~ 

of Lives of non-combatants, Women and Children. FROM THE STATE. 

THE LIFEBOATS HAVE, with splendid courage, Pe 
endurance, and humanity, Rescued over 3,700 Lives If kk : 

for Britain and her Allies and Neutrals. Friend chains oo un 

] 276 LIVES have been rescued from H.M. Ships you have a Personal Stake 
’ and other vessels which have been mined, tor- in the Lifeboat Service. 

oed, or otherwise in jeopardy through the action ; 


e Lifeboats have thus given back to Britain and her 

Allies thousands of men, the majority of whom were needed after the War. A 
serving in the Naval and Military Forces of the Crown. Motor-boat costs £4,000. 


The receipts of the Institution in 1916 were 822,000 
number of lives rescued 1,301 in perpetuity, £8,500. 


Please send a DONATION ‘TO-DAY and help us to DEFEAT 
the Submarine and Mine attacks on our Gallant Men. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Seerstary. 22 CHARING CROSS Rd., London W.C. 2 


And vigorous prosecution hastens peace.” —Tuke. 
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One wonders how soon after the cessation of hostilities the 
: affairs of life will become normal. Motorists in particular look 
forward to the time when the picturesque scenes of Great Britain 
will again be open to them. Those who intend to take full ad- 
vantage of scientific research as allied to present war usage will 
purchase a 


SUNBEAM 


Car, knowing that the Sunbeam will incorporate numerous 
improvements which only the manufacture of 


SUNBEAM COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


could make possible. They will be owners who derive the 

utmost pleasure from “the open road.’’ Priority of delivery of the 

post-war Sunbeam will be secured by the receipt of your 
enquiry now. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


Welverhampton, Manchester Showrooms: 106, Deamegate. London and 
District Agents for Cars; J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street. W.1. 


Printed by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., 24 Floral Street, and Published at q King Street. Covent Garden, W.C.z2. 
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